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PHENOMENOLOGY 


to == 


ONTOLOGY 


by Stanislas Breton 


|S THERE a transition from phe- 
nomenology to ontology? To put the 
question this way is to put it quite 
vaguely. Assuming that the “terms” of 
the question are to be understood in the 
context of contemporary philosophy we 
are led to ask whether this transition 
from phenomenology to ontology is to 
be understood, in the broad sense, as a 
necessary relation? To be more precise, 
ought it to be understood as a sort of ni- 
sus analogous to that which drives the 
Leibnizian possibles toward existence; or 
as the king of transitus which is general- 
ly denounced in the “ontological argu- 
ment,” but which, in this case, would not 
be a sophistry at all, but rather a de- 
velopment along the lines laid down by 
a fundamental intentionality? The way 
in which you interpret the question does 
not predetermine the position which will 
be taken respecting these possibilities of 
nisus or transitus. Rather, it will be due 
to the explicitation of the question, and 
to the degree to which it is elaborated, 
that we will be able to choose between 
these possibilities (or perhaps retain 


both of them) and thus give either an 
affirmative or negative answer to the 
original question concerning a transition 
from phenomenology to ontology. Un- 
less, of course, a more careful scrutiny 
of the picture should give us reason to 
suspend judgment. 

A consideration of the terms of the 
original question shows that they are 
no less ambiguous than the question it- 
self. There are at present phenomenolo- 
gies and ontologies, and the common de- 
nominator which would lend unity to 
their multiplicity is not at once evident. 
Is there a common method, a common 
teaching underlying the differences, a 
common spirit, or merely a common 
language? The difficulty is multiplied by 
the fact that phenomenology and ontol- 
ogy are not so much beyond the reach 
of the ordinary intelligent person as are 
other specialized disciplines with their 
highly developed “technicalities.” Con- 
sequently, “phenomenology” and “on- 
tology” and their corresponding adjec- 
tive have been given a literary usage 
which scarcely distinguishes them from 








mere psychological description and 
which would make of phenomenology 
and ontology nothing more than a 
thoughtful consideration of anything 
and everything. 


To give an example of the diver- 
sity in phenomenology — is there really 
any continuity between Husserl and 
Scheler? Or between Husserl and Hei- 
degger? Or between Husserl and Sartre 
or Merleau-Ponty? Nor are the various 
ontologies any less disparate. To make 
matters worse, people speak today of 
“phenomenological ontology” or of a 
fundamental ontology which seems it- 
self to be a sort of phenomenology. We 
certainly do not propose to take a stand 
on all these problems, but perhaps it will 
be of value to make precise at this point 
what are our frames of reference. 


When we speak of phenomenology 
we shall be referring to Husserlian phe- 
nomenology. However, it is not at all 
certain that agreement can be reached 
concerning the essence of this phenom- 
enology. Nevertheless, since we must 
choose and must hazard an interpreta- 
tion, we shall define Husserlian phe- 
nomenology by: a) an intention: that 
of giving to philosophy the foundations 
of a strict science; b) an ascesis: the 
transcendental reduction; c) a method: 
intentional analysis. 


As for the various ontologies, an- 
cient or modern, we do not propose to 
deny their ultimate irreducibility. We 
acknowledge frankly that when Thom- 
ism, viewed as an ontology, is interpret- 
ed as a doctrine of the act of being (Un- 
less otherwise noted, it is the French 
word, étre, which is translated by 
“being.”) and of participation (and I am 
convinced that we do not have here an 
absolute incontestable interpretation), it 
constitutes for us the background and 
the system of reference whose opposite 
extreme is Husserlian phenomenology. 
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Without concerning ourselves with an 
exact hierarchy or any value judgment, 
we intercalate between these two onto- 
logies — Thomism and Husserlianism — 
three other types that are particularly 
significant represented by the ontolo- 
gies of Lavelle, Heidegger and N. Hart- 
mann. These three men, in quite differ- 
ent senses which it would be foolish to 
reduce to unity, are witnesses to the re- 
vival of ontology. Of the three, only the 
second, and to an extent difficult to de- 
termine, is dependent on Husserl. Hart- 
mann owes him very little and Lavelle 
absolutely nothing. Moreover, their re- 
ciprocal independence is almost beyond 
question. Hartmann, more systematic 
and, in appearance, more traditional, de- 
velops an ontology that very deliberate- 
ly aims at being a theory of being in its 
moments, in its fundamental modalities, 
and in the spheres of its unfolding. The 
whole is based on a metaphysics of 
knowledge and spun out into a doctrine 
on the categories. 


Lavelle wanted to be, and was, the 
philosopher of being as act and partici- 
pation (but in a sense quite different 
from that of Thomism). Finally, as is 
known, though Heidegger made less and 
less use of the term, “ontology,” he 
never ceased considering the foundation 
of metaphysics: Sein as ontological dif- 
ference. Heidegger had at first viewed 
Sein, through anguish, within the per- 
spective of nothingness (le Néant), and 
then, thanks to a very ingenious rein- 
terpretation of Kantianism, from the 
viewpoint of a fundamental ontology as 
an analysis of finitude (the first part of 
Sein und Zeit). 

It is in terms of this background, 
immediate and remote, that we should 
like to develop a twofold series of reflec- 
tions. The first, which might be called, 
“from phenomenology to ontologies,” is 
presented as a kind of meditation on a 
meaningful evolution. The second, more 








speculative, is intended to stake out the 
road which, by way of ontologies, could 
lead from phenomenology to ontology. 
Only afterwards, the question having 


been made more explicit, will it be pos- 
sible to give an answer to our original 
query: Is there a transition from phe- 
nomenology to ontology? 


FROM PHENOMENOLOGY TO ONTOLOGIES 


To have a good understanding of 
the transition from phenomenology to 
ontologies it is desirable to recall the 
three characteristics in terms of which 
we believe it possible to define phenom- 
enology. Husserl’s intention was to make 
philosophy a strict science. The project 
was at one and the same time ambitious 
and apt to lead to difficulty. At least it 
would seem so. Was there not a danger 
that by requiring of philosophy a scien- 
tific method of procedure one would 
cause philosophy to lose its originality? 
Certainly — and we cannot repeat this 
too often — Husserl never confused 
sciences (in the plural) and philosophy. 
He never proposed to deduce anything 
more geometrico. Few philosophers 
have equalled him in his concern for 
description, and it was he who coined 
the peculiar phrase, “descriptive eidetic 
science,” which he reserved for phenom- 
enology. Moreover, there was nothing 
more alien to his temperament than 
the philosophic naturalism of the late 
nineteenth century. It would seem that 
he loathed it even more than histori- 
cism, which at least respected the irre- 
ducibility of spirit and nature. It would 
be ridiculous indeed to accuse him of 
mathematicism, of logicism, or of scien- 
tism. There is no need to elaborate fur- 
ther the postulate on which he based his 
whole attitude: he was convinced that 
the various sciences, unable to see the 
forest for the trees, were incapable of 
arriving at their “essence,” incapable of 
distinguishing the limits within which 
they must develop, incapable of reveal- 
ing the intentionalities that provide their 
justification. For this reason, that the 


task of phenomenology is to inquire in- 
to the conditions that make science pos- 
sible, phenomenology itself could not be 
a science. Though it would certainly 
have to be rigorous in its development, 
by reason of its very function phenom- 
enology could not itself be an “exact 
science.” 


Let us consider for a moment what 
is involved in this paradoxical situation 
of a science that cannot be a science, 
because it investigates the foundations 
of all science and because it cannot be 
“exact.” In the paradox of phenomenol- 
ogy as a science we come upon a two- 
fold “motivation,” which we shall find 
again in the various ontologies. The first 
aspect of this “motivation” is what I 
shall call metaphysical. It can be formu- 
lated in many ways, for the demand to 
which it gives expression is found in 
many areas. However, it seems to us 
that one of the best formulations is 
still Kant’s: the condition of the pos- 
sibility of an object (and let us add, 
to give to the formulation its complete 
scope: of a “thing’’) is not, and cannot 
be, an object (or a “thing’’). Now, it is 
just these conditions of possibility that 
phenomenology would bring to light. It 
aims at revealing the “constitution,” 
the transcendental schema, of particular 
ontologies, as well as the background 
they presuppose and against which they 
are unfolded. 


It is evident that phenomenology 
cannot be a science in the usual sense, 
for phenomenology is concerned with 
what is beyond science, with what 
makes science possible. This meta-scien- 
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tific investigation is the “metaphysical 
moment,” or rather, one of the “meta- 
physical moments” of phenomenology. 
In terms that are not Husserl’s, but 
which express the master’s thought 
well, phenomenology is not concerned 
with the particular be-ing (étant) of 
the various sciences, but with the being 
of this be-ing (l’étre de cet étant); that 
is to say, with what makes be-ing 
(étant) possible and is therefore tran- 
scendent to be-ing. The particular sci- 
ences need pay no attention to this tran- 


scendent, for they have their being and 
operate within it. But it is necessary 
that this actu exercito, what is lived, 
pass over into the actu signato in reflec- 
tion. And reflection will clearly indi- 
cate the thematization of this being, this 
meta-scientific (metaphysical or onto- 
logical) being within which science func- 
tions without being aware of it. It is 
this aspect of metaphysics which pro- 
vides a basic distinction between phe- 
nomenology and all positivism, ancient 
or modern. 


PHENOMENOLOGY CANNOT BE AN EXACT SCIENCE 


Phenomenology, though a science 
sui generis, cannot be an exact science. 
In maintaining this, Husserl was evi- 
dently thinking of mathematics, parti- 
cularly of geometry. The various “forms 
of consciousness,” that is to say, the 
various “generic” essences — like per- 
ception — will never have the definite- 
ness, the unchangeableness of numbers 
or of geometrical figures. Besides, a re- 
flection on the conditions of the possibil- 
ity of science and of its object, precise- 
ly because such a reflection is a transi- 
tion ad aliud genus, cannot lay claim to 
the qualities of the new genus which it 
thematizes. But there is something else 
even more fundamental. Being a science 
of transcendental subjectivity, phenom- 
enology could be an “exact science” only 
by distorting consciousness, by attempt- 
ing in some way to give it a structure. 
One is reminded of this postulate, so 
often emphasized in Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus logico-philosophicus: that of 
which I can form an image is thinkable; 
that is to say, the “figurable” is think- 
able; only physical facts are susceptible 
of figuration. (Propositions 3.02 and 
2.0251). 

Phenomenology, on the contrary, 
aims at being a science of the “unfigur- 
able,” of the “non-physical.” Even 
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though consciousness, which will quick- 
ly become transcendental subjectivity 
for Husserl, might have an “essence,” 
it could not be a nature. All science of 
natures is thus dependent on what can- 
not have a nature, somewhat as the an- 
cients denied all coloring to the organ 
of sight, which is the “poetry” for all 
color. We find, therefore, that the same 
metaphysical principle is equally appli- 
cable to the object and the subject: what 
is the condition of the possibility of 
“something” cannot itself be “some- 
thing;” to be-ing’s (étant) being (étre), 
which is not a be-ing (étant), there cor- 
responds the being (étre) of conscious- 
ness, which cannot be a physis. Thus, in 
another way Husserl, like Bergson, pro- 
vides an approach to metaphysics and, 
indirectly, to ontology. 

It is nonetheless true, however, that 
phenomenology aims at being a science. 
But does not its ideal of rigorousness be- 
tray a contamination of philosophy by 
the scientific ideal? Does not phenom- 
enology’s disturbing refusal of all pro- 
fundity involved in probing beyond what 
appears in consciousness risk identify- 
ing consciousness with an “object” 
which you can view from all sides, 
something at least like an intelligible, 
transparent space? Certainly Husserl 








objected only to the profound obscurity 
of the Weltanschauungen, which, like 
that profound obscurity which domin- 


ated the sciences in their beginnings (re-- 


call the “occult qualities,” the “uncon- 
scious valorizations” of the elements), 
restricted philosophy to the service of 
extra-rational purposes, religious, ethi- 
cal or esthetic. But can we retain 
science’s ideal of objectivity without ac- 
cepting along with it the methods and 
postulates of science? In short, can we 
have a strict science of the non-figur- 
able or the non-measurable?* 


Will not phenomenology, by reason 
of its aims, be finally boxed in between 
two contradictory propositions? Will it 
not remain too closely allied with the ob- 
ject and the “representation?” Finally, 
without desiring to do so, will it not have 
eliminated the profound mystery of this 
consciousness which we have been told 
cannot be a nature? But how could it 
not be a nature if it can be an object of 
science? Many such questions, though 
they are not directly inspired by the dif- 
ficulties that are proper to Husserlian 
phenomenology, arise from G. Marcel’s 
proposed distinction between existence 
and objectivity. Other questions arise 


within the completely dfferent context 
of Heidegger’s reflections on the “rep- 
resentation,” from its early origins in 
the Platonic eidos to our own day, not 
omitting its critical treatment in Carte- 
sianism, one of Husserl’s sources. Nor 
must we forget that Scheler’s reflec- 
tions suggest other questions on the gen- 
eral problem of consciousness and ob- 
jectivity. 


Even transcendental subjectivity it- 
self comes under the aegis of the object. 
Is it not the aim of the reduction to 
transform our real references to the 
world into so many intentional rela- 
tions? From this it would really seem 
to follow that the subject-object relation 
is the fundamental relation. But is this 
relation truly fundamental? This new 
question is such that it could open up 
another approach to the various ontolo- 
gies. It is striking, in fact, that the 
transcendental reduction has been given 
up by all those who, whether Husserl’s 
disciples or not, have had the opportun- 
ity to reflect seriously on his work. 
Could this be due simply to the failure 
to understand Husserl or is it due to 
some extra-rational influence? It seems 
worthwhile to pursue this question. 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL SUBJECT AS A 
FUNCTION OF INTENTIONALITY 


First of all, is it not strange that the 
reduction must leave only the transcen- 
dental subject outside its parentheses? 
And still this transcendental subject 
must be thought of as a function of in- 
tentionality. This elementary fact, if I 
may call it such, which is put into such 
striking relief by the Cartesian Medita- 
tions, is a fact of relation: Ego-cogito- 
cogitatum. This cogitatum — and Hus- 
serl continually became more clearly 
conscious of this — is identified with the 
material a priori which is the world. 


Why then ought not the two terms of 
the relation enjoy the same apodicticity? 
How can the world be problematic if the 
subject is not? Object and subject are 
conditioned by each other; the fate of 
one entails the fate of the other; the 
modality of one, the modality of the 
other. In other words, you cannot pareri- 
thesize the world if the subject itself 
is not parenthesized. If the latter is 
metaproblematic the former is inescap- 
ably so also. Does it not follow that the 
world, as a condition of the possibility 
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of every object, as a background against 
which every object emerges, cannot it- 
self be an object? The world, therefore, 
belongs to the meta-physical, if we un- 
derstand by “meta-physical” that which 
is transcendent and yet most intimate 
to all be-ing (étant), that in virtue of 
which all be-ing (étant) can be said to 
be (étre). 

Ought not Husserl to have been 
caught by the old critical problem, that 
of providing a bridge from the self to 
the world? If the world is transcendent, 
if it is “out there,” exterior to us, it is 
easy to see how the problem arises. 
But if the world is essentially, by rea- 
son of fundamental intentionality, with- 
in the Ego itself, how would it be ex- 
terior to the Ego? How would it be like 
the substance of which you could ask 
the question Aristotle challenged the 
Platonists to answer in another philo- 
sophical dispute: how could one sub- 
stance be united with the other? To pose 
the question of a bridge is to perform 
in advance a sort of “vivisection” on the 
unity of pristine intentionality. Had he 
been too Cartesian, Husserl would have 
failed to arrive at his great discovery, 
or rather, his inspired reminiscence: in- 
tentionality. 

From this there stems the ambi- 
guity of phenomenology, boxed in this 
time between two demands: a critical 
one inherited from idealism, one whose 
special, possibly absurd, problem is that 
of a bridge from the immanent to the 
transcendent; and a properly phenom- 
enological exigency, whose primary 
problem is that of intentional implica- 
tions, of pristine intentionalities which 
make of the world a unified appearance. 
It seems that the very logic of the Hus- 
serlian position ought to entail the re- 
moval of the parentheses and, brushing 
aside the preocupations of those in- 
volved in an early critical attitude, re- 
store to the world, not the simple apo- 
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dicticity of an object for consciousness, 
but the opaque weightiness of something 
real, a condition of every subject, of 
every object, and of the intentional re- 
lation understood as a relation (object- 
subject). 


As Sartre was to express it in a well 
known formula: “Consciousness is born 
supported by a being which is other than 
consciousness; such is the ontological 
argument.” And by way of an opposite 
reaction to this birth of consciousness, 
the subject itself becomes more pro- 
found; it is no longer a simple conscious- 
ness placed over against a world-object 
which it posits. It is in the world, prior 
to every object-subject relation. In 
short, the subject is a being-in-the- 
world and a being-of-the-world, which 
precedes and founds all the relations 
which make the world an object and 
consciousness a subject. Far from hav- 
ing to transform all our real relations 
in the world into intentional relations, 
we see that intentional relations are pos- 
sible only through their emergence 
against this obscure and “living” foun- 
dation which is the meta-problematic 
ground of every object. Husserl seems 
to have been, toward the end of his 
career, more and more interested — 
due to influences we need not consider 
— in this Glaubensboden in which we 
are rooted by something much more 
fundamental than a Cartesian con- 
sciousness. In fact, we see him more and 
more taken up with providing a founda- 
tion for judgment in the predicative, in 
the substrata peculiar to perception, and 
with providing a foundation for these 
substrata in the world as an Universum 
der K6érper. Thus, by a way which is 
not exactly that of Heidegger in Vom 
Wesen der Wahrheit, we make a transi- 
tion from logical truth to perceptive 
truth and from perceptive truth to the 
“ontological” and fundamental truth of 
the world. Concern for the ante-predica- 











tive, for being-in-the-world, for the ulti- 
mate ground of perception results in a 
broader notion of pristine consciousness. 


Intentionality is itself transformed: it 


already presages the existence of more 


recent phenomenologies. 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND ITS CORRELATE 


But let us admit the reduction and 
assume its necessity. Without question- 
ing the possibility of the detachment or 
emergénce from the world which is free- 
dom, even of the spirit, let us ask on 
what conditions such an emergence is 
possible. Husserl does not tell us. Will 
the question be perfectly useless then? 
We do not think so. Let us begin again 
with the intentionality of consciousness, 
which, we repeat, is the central theme of 
phenomenology. If consciousness is in- 
tentional it evidently requires an “ob- 
ject” or, if you will, a correlative that 
corresponds to it. There is no question 
but what this connatural object is the 
world; and, when all is said and done, it 
is this word which Thomism, though un- 
der quite a different form it is true, in- 
tends when it speaks to us of the ens 
sensibili quidditati concretum. 


But is this “object” synonymous 
with the scope of originative intention- 
ality? If we answer in the affirmative, 
then the fact of spiritual emergence, 
which, after Husserl, we call a trans- 
cendental reduction, becomes inexpli- 
cable. If an animal cannot dominate its 
Umwelt, if it is, as used to be said, “a 
form completely immersed in matter,” 
is this not precisely because between the 
animal and its “world” the correspon- 
dence is so perfect that it is not possible 
to imagine any crack or cranny through 
which the animal might escape its 
world? Here the object has a dominating 
power, an all-embracing character 
which leaves no room for freedom. In 
order that freedom is possible there 
must be a lack of synchronization be- 
tween the “void” and the form which 


fills it. If I can emerge from the world, 
it is because this world, though com- 
pletely connatural to me, is not synony- 
mous with me. Pristine intentionality, 
though it bears on the world, is not shut 
up within it. Intentionality contains 
within its original aim the possibility of 
passing beyond it. And because an inten- 
tionality without an object has no mean- 
ing, it must be that this “object,” though 
it does not exclude the world, is not re- 
ducible to it. 


Let us clarify so that we can under- 
stand. It is not at all a question of in- 
troducing here, by some dialectical 
sleight of hand, the God of the Chris- 
tians or of the philosophers. The prob- 
lem of God does not arise in this neu- 
tral zone, which only provides the possi- 
bility of further development and does 
not require any affirmative or negative 
answer to the question of God. Looking 
at the Husserlian reduction solely from 
the point of view of its possibility, we 
say that this reduction necessarily ap- 
peals, whether you like it or not, to a 
quid, an Etwas, which is transcendent 
to the world, call this Etwas what you 
will. But perhaps it will not be useless 
to recall an old doctrine which still re- 
tains some of its ability to provoke 
thought. Classical teaching made of 
being, with the limitlessness proper to 
it, the formal object of understanding. 
We shall take another look at this doc- 
trine a little further on; but to avoid 
misunderstanding, let us point out im- 
mediately that “object” as used here 
does not at all stand for a determinate 
something placed over against con- 
sciousness, something that can be en- 
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compassed in a definition. “Object” de- 
signates a phenomenological ground 
that makes possible every determinate 
object. Let this simple reminder suffice 
for the present. 


If these reflections are correct they 
provide a hint as to why the develop- 
ment of a phenomenology into an ontol- 
ogy would be possible. It is, in fact, un- 
der the aegis of this term, being, with 
its distressingly varied meanings, that 
the ontologies which have the widest 
hearing today are united, different 
thought they may be in other respects. 
If their respective contents are irredu- 
cible to one another, would it not be 
possible, without trying to reduce them 
to their least common denominator, to 
discern in their very diversity the unity 
of seeming to have, if not the same in- 
spiration, at least, by way of negation, 
a common opposition to certain aspects 
of contemporary philosophy? First of 
all, this is certainly not an opposition to 
science, but only to its invasion of phi- 
losophy; an opposition to the notion that 
philosophy ought to be only an epiphe- 
nomenon of science. For this reason the 
various ontologies reject all positivism, 
whether classical or modern, and aim at 
maintaining intact the essence of phi- 
losophy. Moreover, by their critique of 
the notion of “object” which was at the 
center of idealism, by their often pene- 
trating analyses that bring to light the 
roots of the notions of object and rep- 
resentation, the various ontologies have 
given new life to a point of view which 
tended among the Idealists either to iso- 
late consciousness within itself or to re- 
duce it to a subject-object relationship. 
This they have done by widening the 
scope of object to include existence. Fin- 
ally, in consequence of these renovations 
of old ideas — and it seems to us that 
there is revealed the strongest bond 
uniting the various ontologies in their 
common perception of a great truth — 
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contemporary ontologies have put for- 
ward a philosophic viewpoint that is 
fundamental but which has not been 
brought to the fore for a long while. 
What I refer to is the viewpoint of being, 
in opposition to what I call having and 
making (Vavoir et le faire). Idealism 
and scientism made much of the dream 
of possession and creation. 


Contemporary ontologies have in- 
sisted more and more on openness to 
what is, to the being of what is; as if 
there were in all being a center of illu- 
mination to whch we ought to expose 
ourselves, by which we ought to permit 
ourselves to be enlightened, and which 
we ought to let be what it is. There is no 
doubt that Gabriel Marcel’s openness, 
the freedom of which Heidegger speaks 
in Vom Wesen der Wahrheit, the sense 
of mystery and of the non-rational in 
Hartmann, the attention to total pres- 
ence in Lavelle — all have characteris- 
tics in common which correspond to a 
common ontological concern and effort, 
each in its own fashion, to remedy the 
general indifference to being, which has 
too readily and for too long been re- 
duced to its function as object. 


We might even say that we are 
here at the phenomenological center of 
these new ontologies (always excepting 
Sartrian ontology), at their center of 
gravity, where are recapitulated and 
unified all the objections and critiques 
that these ontologies have been able to 
advance against contemporary philoso- 
phy. I would add that it is this also 
which, by way of opposition to the as- 
ceticism of philosophies having a scien- 
tific inspiration (such as Brunschwicg’s) 
and to the demiurgism of the idealist or 
Nietzschean type of philosophy, confers 
on these ontologies an anomalous sort 
of mystique, an appearance of recol- 
lectedness, a receptivity which would 
make St. Francis of Assisi their patron 








saint if the new ontologies were amen- 
able to Christianity. Whatever be the 
explanation that you adopt whether or 
not you see in the “philosophical given” 
the results of an unconscious religious 
influence, the fact of this mystique 
doubtlessly appears to be characteristic 
of these different currents of thought. 


If we wish now to discover the de- 
gree to which it has been possible for 
Husserlian phenomenology to map out 
a way of transition to these ontologies 
we must distinguish two questions: that 
of the historical influence of phenom- 
enology and that of its own intrinsic 
logic. From the historical point of view 
it could very well be that phenomenol- 
ogy counted for something in the evolu- 
tion that we have traced; it is difficult 
to forget that Heidegger was a student 
of Husserl, that Heidegger’s fundamen- 
tal ontology is in its own way a phenom- 
enology. Nor may we forget that N. 
Hartmann, though he may have owned 
Husserl very little, took into account 
certain Husserlian positions in his meta- 
physics of knowledge as well as in his 
Introduction to Ontology. However, this 
Husserlian influence could be exercised 


in two ways: either negatively by con- . 


stituting, if I may say so, the obstacle 
which had to be eliminated; or positive- 
ly, by providing some priceless hints 
which were to develop into definite 
ideas. It seems to us that in these two 
ways Husserlian phenomenology is not 
at all foreign to these ontologies. First 
of all, Husserlian phenomenology pro- 
vided certain positive ideas, those of in- 
tentionality, of interior and exterior 
ground, of the world, of the ante-predi- 
cative. In addition it was influential in 
its evident concern to provide a founda- 
tion for the judgment itself — idealism’s 
center of reference — within perception 
and the world of perception. It cannot 
be denied, I think, that these points of 
view would have provided, at the very 


least, some fruitful suggestions. Nega- 
tively, phenomenology has been, on cer- 
tain points, the obstacle which these on- 
tologies had to surmont, but could sur- 
mount only with the help of a prior re- 
flection on such touchy points as Hus- 
serl’s project of philosophy as a strict 
science, and especially on the transcen- 
dental subject, such as it appeared in 
virtue of the epoché. 


But his historical question is rela- 
tively secondary. Does the very logic 
of phenomenology lead to ontology? 
This is, in short, the essential problem. 
Now, it is somewhat difficult to give 
an answer to this question, for it is de- 
pendent, first of all, on an interpretation 
of phenomenology. Of itself, considered 
as it is in the constitution which I con- 
sider essential to it, Husserlian phenom- 
enology deliberately ignores ontology in 
the strict sense, unless we want to ac- 
cept as ontology that formal ontology of 
which we find, here and there in the 
Logische Untersuchungen in particular 
and in the Formale und Transzendentale 
Logik, some important fragments that 
cannot be totally useless to ontology but 
which correspond above all to the pro- 
ject of a mathesis universalis. Also in- 


.. teresting are the explanations of Jdeen I 


concerning doxic modalities, the Ur- 
doxa in particular. But it still remains 
that all this is embodied in a philosophy 
which aims at being a philosophy of the 
object, and of the transcendental object, 
and proposes to provide a guide for phe- 
nomenological investigation and inten- 
tional analysis. To the extent that being 
is foreign to nothing at all, philosophy 
is in this sense an ontology even though 
it be a philosophy of the object consti- 
tuted in consciousness. To the extent 
that you understand by being something 
beyond-the-object, something which 
cannot be reduced to the object, phe- 
nomenology is not an ontology at all. 
Nor can it be. 
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A PRELIMINARY ANSWER 


We can, then, give at this point a 
preliminary answer to our original ques- 
tion. We can begin by making the ques- 
tion more precise. Can there be a tran- 
sition, we asked, from phenomenology 
to ontology? When the problem is elab- 
orated to read, “Can there be a transi- 
tion from Husserlian phenomenology to 
ontology?” it is seen that this involves 
two questions: has Husserlian phenom- 
enology played an historical role in the 
genesis of at least some contemporary 
ontologies and has Husserlian phenom- 
enology, in itself, in virtue of its own 
“nature,” as we have characterized it, 
given rise to such a transition? 

We believe it possible to answer the 
first question by distinguishing a two- 
fold aspect of Husserlian phenomenol- 
ogy: a) the negative one of an obstacle 
to be surmounted; b) the positive aspect 
of the stirring up of philosophical reflec- 
tion, thanks to certain of phenomenol- 
ogy’s suggestions, such as intentionality. 
We can answer the second question also 
by making a distinction. By reason of 
what phenomenology is, and what its 
originator intended it to be — a method 
— it follows that phenomenology knows 
nothing about ontology; and by reason 
of the transcendental reduction, phe- 
nomenology is cut off from ontology. 

Nevertheless — and this is the 
second aspect to be distinguished — 
transcendental subjectivity itself, by 
reason of its apodicticity concerning the 
transcendental relation to the world, re- 
quires, it would seem, the Aufhebung of 
the reduction. Moreover, simply by rea- 
son of its possibility, a transcendental 
subjectivity whose vast scope is certain- 


ly not exhausted in its relation to the 
world would seem to require necessarily 
a “transcendent” factor as its correlate. 
For this reason our earlier judgment 
calls for a complement: phenomenology, 
in certain of its characteristics, and for 
the sake of consistency in its teaching, 
demands something transcending phe- 
nomenology. 

If our answer is not simple, it is 
because the question, or rather the ques- 
tions, are not simple. The distinctions 
that we have had to introduce are mo- 
tivated by the complexity of phenom- 
enology. We do not say, “Historically 
phenomenology terminated in ontologies 
because of an intrinsic logic of which 
history has only been the realization.” 
Our judgment remains one of possibility 
only; the historian of philosophy will be 
able to decide whether this judgment 
can be expressed as one of fact rather 
than mere possibility. This he can do by 
evaluating certain factors which pre- 
sided over the birth of these ontologies 
without having been their sufficient, or 
perhaps even necessary, conditions. 

Viewed in itself, phenomenology-as- 
method is, as such, at least neutral with 
respect to ontology; a judgment of non- 
incompatibility is called for. Phenom- 
enology-as-doctrine, taken globally, ex- 
cludes ontology. Phenomenology, as it 
ought to be if the internal logic of its re- 
duction were developed, would, it seems 
to us, require a transitus to ontology. 
Therefore, our judgment, taken as a 
whole, is condemned to spell out the di- 
verse modalities of the judgment if it is 
to give a satisfactory answer; that is, an 
answer that has the necessary nuances. 


FROM PHENOMENOLOGY TO ONTOLOGY BY WAY OF ONTOLOGIES 


The second stage in our argument 
will not be the least complicated, The 
phenomenology which will be in ques- 
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tion from this point on is no longer a 
well-defined doctrine with definite his- 
torical dates attached, but is a method 











of analysis which certainly owes some 
of its characteristics to Husserl but is 
not involved in the doctrinal complexus 
that is generally taken for granted when 
we speak of phenomenology. How is this 
method to be defined; by way of opposi- 
tion to the simple psychological analy- 
sis of the classical kind; by way of op- 
position to the conceptual analysis of the 
traditional type; by way of opposition 
to an analysis in the modern mode, such 
as one finds it, for example, in Hamelin’s 
monumental Essai? 

We are not at all concerned to re- 
solve these preliminary questions at this 
point. We will simply say — since we 
can give only a general indication which 
must be concretized through its appli- 
cation — the phenomenological method 
in question here attempts to reveal the 
intentionalities lived in consciousness; 
indeed, to reveal the fundamental inten- 
tionality which, beyond the diversity of 
the objects to which consciousness at- 
tends, underlies every modification of 
consciousness. 

Moreover, the ontology of which 
we speak will sometimes have reference 
to a doctrinal ontology, that of St. Tho- 
mas, and sometimes to the philosophic 
attitude that is reflected in such or such 
an ontological conception, ancient or 


contemporary. In this new perspective, 
how shall we determine the relationship 
of phenomenology-as-method to phe- 

-as-doctrine and as a phi- 
losophical point of view? Phenomenol- 
ogy-as-method, in its relationship to on- 
tology under the twofold aspect pointed 
out above, can only be an effort to re- 
veal the fundamental intentionalities 
that are at work in this or that doctrine, 
and those that are manifested in this or 
that ontological conception, contempor- 
ary or ancient. Under this generic form, 
the relationship that we have just indi- 
cated can suffice for the time being. 
Later on, as a function of the applica- 
tion of the phenomenological method, 
we shall have to be more specific about 
this relationship. We should like to at- 
tempt, very cursorily, an application of 
this method first of all to what we be- 
lieve can be called the spirit of contem- 
porary ontological conceptions; then af- 
terwards, in an introductory way, at- 
tempt an application of the method of 
certain presuppositions or implications 
of the doctrinal ontology of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


The second part of “From Phenomenology 
to Ontology” will appear in the Spring 
1961 issue of PHILOSOPHY TODAY. 


oO Source: RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. May-Junio 1957, 
pp. 213-239. “De la phénoménologie 4 |l'ontologie.” Complete Trans- 
lation. 

Presentation: Rosemary Lauer, Associate Professor of Philosophy in the 


Graduate School, Saint John’s University, Jamaica, New York. 


REFERENCE 


* We must not forget that Husserl, as a matter 
of fact, was completely ignorant of the early 
nineteen-hundreds. His view of science was still 
that of the nineteenth century, one aiming at the 


construction of mechanical models. And there 
were those lacking in wisdom who wished to 
transpose this sort of science into philosophy. 
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symbol—-man 


by eugen biser e 


I 


THE DEFINITIONS 


IN STUDYING 2 relation 


such as that between the symbol and 
man it is well first of all to study 
the two poles singly, and only then 
compare them. Our question then 
breaks down into: What is a symbol? 
What is man? How are they related? 
Simple as these questions may seem, 
they lead to strange problems. What 
is more obvious than the standard 
definition of a symbol: the juxtaposi- 


tion of opposites, of meaning and image 
in this case? The constant meaning of 
the word indicates that symbols occur 
whenever a meaning is condensed com- 
pletely into an image, and where an 
image opens fully into intelligible mean- 
ing. 

All this is undoubtedly important, 
but is it the definition we seek? Evident- 
ly not, for definitions grow out of a 
process of delimitation, of setting off a 
thing, through the specific difference, 
from whatever else is of the same kind 
and genus. But in the symbol we find, 





not differentiation of this kind, but coin- 
cidence of meaning. This is to say that 
in a topology of meanings the symbol 
does not belong to the category of 
things that can be determined by defini- 
tion, fitted within an hierarchical order 
and structured ideally. Rather it dwells 
on the outer periphery of such things as 
a kind of limiting value. Like the Chris- 
tian paradoxes it takes its place on the 
narrow borderline between the finite 
and the infinite, where what concepts 
distinguish merges into an unfathom- 
able unity, and what thought connects 
falls asunder into insoluble antinomies. 
Symbols are windows into the land of 
things that cannot be thought out be- 
forehand, and also doors through which 
supraconceptual truth enters the world. 


philosophic inquiry. According to Im- 
manue! Kant the great problems of phi- 
losophy as a world view constantly hark 
back to it (Logic, Introduction). But the 
answers proposed in the course of his- 
tory stand strangely athwart the ques- 
tion. The more precise the ideas are, the 
less they satisfy; a complete and final 
solution would be e .nsuccessful one. 
The question of the essence of man is 
the sphinx question of the Ocdipus 
myth, plunging man into the abyss of 
his own existence. 

This failure can best be accounted 
for by the fact that the conditions for 
determining the essence of man by 
definition are lacking. The existential 
locus of man is a point where attributes 
distinguished by conceptual thought 


heilige kunst 
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The question of the essence of man 
has always stood at the focal point of 


fuse into an unchartable domain and 
concepts slip off into the inconceivable. 








Because they appreciated this border- 
line situation, the Fathers of the 
Church, (though Greek influence in- 
clined them to add up the two constitu- 
tive elements of human essence, body 
and soul — Irenaeus, Tertullian, Lac- 
tantius, Basil) nevertheless bring out 
the antinomy (Augustine: “between 
angel and beast”) and'the depth of hu- 
man nature (Augustine: “an infinite 
abyss”). The heuristic tool of thought 
concerning essence, the question 
“what,” cannot penetrate this essence. 

For this reason the earliest formu- 
lation of the problem took the character 
not of an inquiry into.essence but of a 
glorifying comparison. It is found in the 
eighth Psalm: 


When I behold your heavens, the 
. work of your fingers, 
the moon and stars which you 
set in place — 
What is man that you should be 
mindful of him, 
or the son of man that you 
should care for him? 
You have made him little less than 
the angels, 
and crowned him with glory 
and honor. 
You have given him rule over the 
works of your hands, 
— all things under his 
eet. 


Here the being of man is explained 
from the alternating viewpoint of the 
great divide between finite and infinite. 
Man is nothing compared to the dimen- 
sions of the cosmos, but God has raised 
him to Himself and crowned him with 
His own glory. God thereby raises him 
to a dominant rank in the immeasurable 
All; he, the nothing, becomes king of 
creation. 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF 
SYMBOL AND MAN 


The two points of view that to- 
gether illumine the essence and the 
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worth of man coincide with the twofold 
function of symbols: access of the infi- 
nite into the finite and of the finite into 
the infinite. This is more than a ran- 
dom analogy. It points to the affinity 
between symbol and man. The symbol 
mirrors man and man the symbol. Each 
points to the other. Hence the inade- 
quacy of the hypothetical approach to 
the relation between symbol and man. 
It cannot be resolved into partial ques- 
tions, whose answers build up to the de- 
sired relation. It differs from relations 
within the world that are subsequent to 
things and that we can take on or break 
off at will. The symbol relation is tran- 
scendental. It is not adjoined to human 
character as an enrichment but is con- 
stitutive. Independently of it human 
self-realization remains incomplete. 
Conversely, there is no symbol that has 
not been directed to man from the start. 
They look to each other, and this is the 
reason for the structural and internal 
correspondence between man and sym- 
bol. The inquiry into the relation of 
symbol and man can proceed only from 
that relation itself. We cannot first look 
for a foothold elsewhere; the relation 
itself is the ground. We are immersed in 
it. Consequently it is found in the high- 
est forms of expression, religious, phil- 
osophical, ethical, and esthetic, for it 
belongs to the transcendental and reli- 
gious experience of being. 


The religious expression of this re- 
lation is the theme of the creation ac- 
count: “Let us make mankind in our 
image and likeness.” The theoretical- 
philosophical form comes from the Fa- 
thers of the Church interpreting Genesis 
in terms of Plato’s doctrine of ideas. 
Athanasius speaks of the formation of 
the human soul as an imprint of the 
eternal Wisdom, so that in it the Logos 
may be seen as in a mirror (Second Dis- 
course Against the Arians). The ethical 
expression of the thought is as follows: 








“Before everyone lies the image of what 
he should be; as long as he is not that, 
his peace is not fulfilled” (Riickert). 
The esthetic version may be read in 
Rilke’s poem on an ancient torso of 
Apollo. 


On it there is not a spot 
That does not look at you. 
You must change your life. 


From his created beginning, Gene- 
sis tells us, man bears an image that is 
constitutive of his essence. His essen- 
tial worth consists in his likeness to 
God. Human essence, theoretical con- 
sideration assures us, is conceivable only 
from its analogy to the divine ground 
of being; even in its own world-setting 
it is conceived from this original image 
relationship. Hence the duty of self- 
realization — the ethical interpretation 
— is fulfilled only in following the ideal 
pattern. Finally, and in contrast to the 
foregoing, the esthetic statement re- 
duces all human perception to a pre- 
vious being-seen. 

Anything that finds expression in 
sO many ways and reaches so deeply 
into our understanding of being and self 
is undoubtedly of the transcendental 
order, antecedent to all the fragmentary 
phenomena and piecemeal aspects of our 
existence. But there is still the question 
of how this transcendental reality 
reaches us. Since it forms the ground 
of our own being, we can approach it 
only in our experience of self. We ex- 
perience the life-center and meaning- 
center of our nature as image-form. Ex- 
plorations of the self, such as those of 
St. Augustine, show that introspection 
quickly springs back in the direction of 
what is most sublime and the most ex- 
terior to consciousness. Augustine calls 
it the truth and wisdom of God. Against 
this frontier our I measures its position. 
More, it feels drawn into an essential 
partnership with the incomparable, for 


it understands itself as the created 
image thereof. It would not be able to 
say anything about the otherness and 
infinity of God if it did not experience 
itself as the point of reference of what 
is other to it, and infinite. No distinction 
of creator and creature can silence this 
likeness in the infinitely unlike. It is 
the source of our knowledge and action, 
the ground of our thinking and doing 
with reference to our world and our- 
selves. 


The significance of this image part- - 
nership reaches its height in that esthet- 
ic expression which refers our seeing, 
and with it the image-form inherent in 
our nature, to a transcendental being- 
seen. The reflection which for all the dis- 
similarity falls from infinite being upon 
our being, is not an inevitable natural 
process but a personal one. Our 
being-seen is the image-basis of all sym- 
bols, ideals, and image content. It is also 
the origin of that specific borderline 
position which makes the symbol inde- 
finable. It casts its light where the order 
of essences is encompassed by a tran- 
scendental person-reality. This is why 
the categories of essence-thinking miss 
the core phenomenon of the symbol of 
unaccomplished things. The visible is 
only one side of the symbol, and that 
a secondary one. The visible becomes 
visible for us in that we are seen in it. 
To complete the introductory metaphor, 
we say that symbols are the eyes with 
which we see the plenitude of forms of 
the divine super-world. But they are 
even more essentially the eyes with 
which we are seen from this super-world 
and thereby enabled to see for ourselves. 


There is good evidence that modern 
man has a deeper appreciation of his 
essential relationship to the symbolic 
than his ancestors. In ecclesiastical cir- 
cles the liturgical movement has redis- 
covered sacred signs, in the sacraments 
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especially. Friedrich Nietzsche con- 
sidered himself the iconoclast of tradi- 
tional symbols, but by the third decade 
of our century Ernst Cassirer was un- 
dertaking a serious study of the “Phi- 
losophy of Symbolic Forms,” and since 
that time the symbol has been a princi- 
pal theme of contemporary philosophy. 
With the return to a material value 
ethics (Max Scheler), ethics also re- 
vived the atrophied taste for the direct- 
ing image as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the moral personality. The pro- 
scribed word “virtue” took on new 
meaning. In art above all there arose a 
fine new understanding of the symbolic 
element: Picasso’s Minotaurus cycle, 
Rouault's “Miserere,” Beckmann’s trip- 
tychs, 4nd Chagall’s night and dream 
faces gather the forces of artistic ex- 
pression to put the meaning of the times 
into pictures, to create genuine mean- 
ing-images of contemporary events and 
their metaphysical-religious back- 
ground. 


The state of the times came to 
their aid in singular fashion. Bastion by 
bastion the traditional forms of order 
were reduced to ruins and human exist- 
ence was forced into that borderline 
situation which, rightly understood, is 
its essential place. Modern man, perhaps 
more than anyone before him, senses 
his partnership with the infinite, with 
God and nothingness, and derives there- 
from his understanding of himself. 


On the other hand this same mod- 
ern man has grown extraordinarily sym- 
bol-blind. He maintains a false relation- 
ship to his threshold-situation. Rich 
and vast are the possibilities it offers, 
but he has failed to make himself at 
home in it. Retreat is cut off to his cozy 
shelter, the old forms of order within 
the world. As the alternative to his true 
threshold position he has the collec- 
tive, which absolves him from the 
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blessed need of partnership with the in- 
finite at the price of truth, freedom 
and the responsibility of the personal 
I. Collectivism has its own images and 
signs, caricatures and surrogates of 
genuine symbols, that exist solely for 
the purpose of dislodging man from his 
place of being and leading him away to 
the slavery of the mass. In totalitarian 
society the dictator as “Big Brother” 
becomes the idea of an unassailable rul- 
ing force which takes over all deliber- 
ation and decision, while the ersatz sym- 
bol in liberalistic society is a mere gadg- 
et — refrigerator, automobile — which 
expresses the higher standard of living, 
social ascendency, a place on the upper 
level in the mock hierarchy of the 
masses. 


Yet this decline of the symbol, 
going hand in hand with the decline of 
man himself, only reaffirms from the 
negative side the elementary relation- 
ship between symbol and man. Symbols 
refer to man; man finds himself fully 
only in the symbol. 


I 


Being is expressed in many ways, 
according to Aristotle; and the letter to 
the Ephesians speaks of the “manifold 
wisdom of God” (3:10). So also the 
transcendental relation of symbol and 
man can be considered from all the 
varied viewpoints of spiritual realiza- 
tion, as a basic motif running through 
all the dimensions of mind. Now the 
question arises whether this relation, 
since it is an image relation, does not 
also reveal itself in this manifold inflec- 
tion: in other words, whether the very 
multiplicity of aspects is not represented 
symbolically. An affirmative answer is 
expected; but it is not to be given a 
priori but only after an empirical exam- 
ination of the broad fields of intellectual 
endeavor. 








First the esthetic domain invites 
examination. By its whole nature it 
circumscribes that field in which what- 
ever is perceptible — and this is the 
original meaning of esthetics — arrives 
at the representation of itself. Here, 
if at all, we must look for symbols; 
symbols, however, which from the very 
nature of this domain do not point im- 
mediately to man but are self-sufficient 
in their own light. For the esthetic is 
the serenely aimless play of the beauti- 
ful with itself. 

In his fresco “Parnassus” in the 
Stanza della Segnatura of the Vatican, 
Raphael has given live forms to the 
principal images of the esthetic, handed 
down from Greek mythology by Hesiod 
and Pindar, the forms of the nine Muses 
surrounding Apollo and his stringed in- 
strument. In the hands of Raphael this 
becomes a truly illustrious gathering. 
Here the beautiful as man senses it and 
art expresses it takes counsel with itself, 
dwells with itself. On the heights of re- 
finement personified in Apollo takes 
place that primary experience of the 
beautiful which Faust pursues in the 
Dionysian depths: “The everlasting en- 
tertainment of the eternal sense” 
(Faust II). Hesiod assures us that it is 
through the Muses that “there are sing- 
ers and harp players on earth.” They in- 
corporate the ground rules, or more ap- 
propriately perhaps, the playing rules 
of esthetics. The chorus of Muses rep- 
resents the mythical framework of an 
esthetic. 

Symbols come into being through 
perfect agreement between sense and 
image and present their meaning pure 
and full. The Muses are the final step 
in this respect, for the meaning which 
they picture is no other than the agree- 
ment between meaning and images. 
That is why they are symbols, pure sym- 
bols o” the beautiful. And that is why 


the beautiful is symbolic t the degree 
that it is faithful to itself. 


The very fact that the majority of 
the Muses are concerned with music 
points to agreement, harmony: Terp- 
sichore, the goddess of the dance; Poly- 
hymnia, the embodiment of euphony; 
Calliope, the singer, to whom Raphael 
gives a trumpet besides; Euterpe, the 
Muse of the flute, and Erato, the custo- 
dian of the love song. 


This is Augustine’s penetrating in- 
terpretation of the origin of the num- 
ber nine for the Muses (Christian In- 
struction, II, c.17): “We do not approve 
the superstition of the pagans who made 
out the nine Muses to be daughters of 
Jupiter and Memory. Varro disproves 
these errors, and among the ancients 
it would be hard to find one more 
learned and scholarly in these matters. 
He says that a certain city-state, whose 
name escapes me, ordered statues of 
the three Muses from each of three ar- 
tists to present as an offering in the tem- 
ple of Apollo. Whichever artist fash- 
ioned the most beautiful ones, his would 
be bought. But it turned out that all 
three artists produced works equally 
beautiful and that all nine satisfied the 
state. Therefore all nine were purchased 
as an offering for the temple of Apol- 
lo.” He adds that the poet Hesiod named 
them later. From this tale St. Augus- 
tine draws the conclusion: “The state 
did not order three Muses because in a 
dream perhaps three had been seen, or 
because just three Muses may have ap- 
peared to one of the citizens, but be- 
cause it is easy to observe that all tone 
at the basis of music is threefold.” 


~~ Thus Augustine reduces the mean- 
ing and the number of Muses to an ele- 
mentary musical phenomenon, a three- 
fold character in every natural tone 
modified by overtones. He sees the 
Muses as harmony, concord. 
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For the men of old, harmony was 
not confined to a formal principle. Even 
when, as in the Muses, it appears to be 
only an esthetic law of form, and a 
rondel for the senses it still points 
to a cosmic coherence, the harmony of 
the All slumbering among the discrep- 
ancies and contradictions, represented 
by the last and noblest of the chorus of 
Muses, Urania, the heavenly one. 


While it enjoys itself and is pleased 
with itself, in the mirror of the Muses 
the esthetic never appears as a Narcis- 
sus enamoured of itself and revolving 
about itself fruitlessly. It is, rather, as 
shown by Pindar’s version of the birth 
of the Muses, handed down by Aristi- 
des, the song ard radiance of the cos- 
mos in its God-made and God-related 
glory. When the beautiful in the symbol 
of the Muses holds before itself the 
mirror of its inner harmony, it be- 
comes a mirror in turn reflecting the 
harmony of being with itself and with 
God as the Ipsum Esse. 


ETHICS 


Though poetic and creative man 
needs the Muses and can put his hand 
to his work only with their support — 
Socrates calls even philosophy the art of 
the Muses; the Spartans sacrificed to 
the Muses before battle for a clear sense 
of courage — yet there is little feeling 
that the Muses have a regard for man. 
All this changes when we enter the 
realm of ethics. Here man is so definite- 
ly the focal point that the agreement 
with which ethical symbols are con- 
cerned tends to slip over entirely in his 
direction. 

Kant, who founded ethics in the 
autonomy of the subject, sees in the 
Ideal, the symbol of the moral good 
striven for, the “divine man in us,” who 
remains before our eyes as “the stand- 
ard of judgment of our behavior” (Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, Elementary Doc- 
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trine II, 2,2,2,3). Consequently for him 
the symbol of realized good, virtue, has 
the value only of “the strength of the 
maxims of man in the fulfillment of his 
duty” (Foundations of the Meta- 
physics of Morals, VI). The total 
subjectivation of the phenomena of 
consciousness brought to a victorious 
conclusion by Kant left the idea of vir- 
tue ever more pallid and eventually 
ridiculous. By contrast the ideal seemed 
to gain brilliance in these circumstances. 
But appearances proved deceptive. With 
the collapse of the subjectivistic life- 
feeling and life-form, ideals also went by 
the board. The fall of the lead-images 
followed on the heels of the devaluation 
of virtue. The fact is that virtue and ide- 
als were never really rivals in the first 
place. They were manifestations of 
moral good with the same roots and the 
same goal. The assault on images, which 
was the clearest symptom of the de- 
mise of the subjectivist era, struck both 
therefore with equal force, writing 
death to virtue as well as burying ideals. 


This radical break cleared the path 
for the return of the great moral 
images. Wrung with weakness and inner 
poverty, man is again looking beyond 
modern consciousness for some liaison 
with the firm facts of existence. To 
speak of a return to genuine objectivism 
would be premature, to say the least, 
for the pillars of modernity, collectivism 
and technology, are products of the sub- 
jective spirit. Yet there is an unmis- 
takable trend toward fact and assertion. 
It lies within the scope of this develop- 
ment that from time to time there ap- 
pears a certain sympathy for the great 
images once pronounced dead. Of course 
this is not equivalent to the restoration 
of the buried world of images, for his- 
tory is not a reversible process. In the 
present transition man will no longer be 
able to see in the ideal the reflection of 
his autonomous glory or in virtue the 








tracings of his moral value. Instead he 
will catch sight of the fundamental fact 
that, even before we begin to see by 
means of great images, we are seen in 
them by an ideal world above, and that 
we have ideals and virtues about us as 
evidence and as helps to moral realiza- 
tion. 


This rethinking process was bound 
to lead to a rediscovery of that broad 
artistic tradition which was concerned 
with the pictorial aspects of moral 
values and gave them symbolic shape. 
The roots of this tradition reach deep 
into Greek mythology. Its first Chris- 
tian literary deposit is found in the Pas- 
tor Hermas, where the virtues as fe- 
male figures build on the tower of the 
church (Allegory IX). Inspired by this 
imagery and its further development 
in the Psychomachia of Prudentius, the 
plastic arts also from the 5th century 
on explored the virtue motif, beginning 
in the East, and reaching its culmination 
in the ethical programming of Gothic 
portal art (Strasbourg, Chartres, Am- 
iens) and the representation of virtue 
on the buildings and tombs of the Ren- 
aissance (the Baptistry of Florence, the 
tomb of Augustine in Pavia, the grave 
of St. Peter Martyr in San Eustorgio 
in Milan). Still in these works the limit- 
ing influence of Scholastic moral the- 
ology is so strong that Roman art, not 
yet touched by it, and Baroque des‘ ., 
breaking free of it, enjoy equal impor- 
tance. Especially noteworthy is the sys- 
tem of original designs for the virtues 
in Roman miniatures. Along with the 
geometrically conceived ladder of virtue 
and the architectural throne of virtue 
leading upward to wisciom we find the 
organic motif of the tree of virtue. Ob- 
serve the inner logic of enthroning Wis- 
dom over the court of the virtues (fres- 
co in the Baptismal church of Brixen), 
or of having the ladder of virtues cul- 
minate in the flame shape of Grace, as 


in the Scivias Codex (Columns of the 
Humanity of the Redeemer, View III, 
8). Equally dynamic is that masterpiece 
of Baroque sculpture, the chancel of the 
Cathedral of Zweifalten, where the theo- 
logical virtues, faith, hope and charity, 
appear as the forces of salvation awak- 
ening to the life of the divine world to 
come. 


At times we glimpse through these 
artistic forms something of the harmo- 
ny of man with God, man with the cos- 
mos, which is a result of virtue. On the 
tomb of Peter Martyr, Justice in regal 
garments bears on its breast an orna- 
ment with an angel playing a violin. If 
the musical angels on the Isenheimer 
altar, contrasting with the “concert” of 
the devils of vice on the temptation leaf, 
are to be interpreted as faith, hope 
and charity following the light of wis- 
dom, then here the motif of harmony 
comes into the very center of the picture 
and gives it form. But even in countless 
other examples where this symphonein 
to logo is not expressed, the symbols of 
virtue still tell of the universal harmony 
which awaits all who listen to and follow 
them. 


THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE 


We readily assume that symbols 
have little to do with the speculative 
mind, which seems to reach certainty 
through imageless abstraction, eschew- 
ing all visual support. The very word 
theoria, view, militates against this as- 
sumption. It surely appears untenable 
when we consider the history of 
thought. Documents of prehistoric 
modes of thinking are coming to light 
more and more. Pictures from the 
stone-age caves in southern France and 
nothern Spain no less than, for example, 
the mythically conceived second account 
of creation in Genesis make it apparent 
that the relatively short tenure of logi- 
cal methods is preceded by immeasur- 
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ably longer ages dominated by mythical 
habits of thought, a thinking in images 
and image relations. 

The customary point of view is that 
after the Ionian nature philosophers and 
the Eleatics came a philosophic break- 


through which brought a solution to the ~ 


two opposite views. On more profound 
philosophic examination, however, the 
solution appears to be only a super- 
structure. For ultimately rational 
thought also, as the word insight tells 
us, falls back upon intuition. St. Augus- 
tine gives us a prospectus of this, as 
with a thrill of love and dread, he looks 
beyond what reason can know into the 
realm of unalterable light, which he 
sometimes calls eternal truth (Confes- 
sions, VII, 10), sometimes eternal wis- 
dom (IX, 10). The ultimate status of 
things, because it lies on the horizon of 
our intellectual range, we no longer 
comprehend, but see, as our ancestors 
did. 

Therefore there is something more 
than allegory in the tradition of three 
meetings with the virginal Sophia as the 
living ground of knowledge and being, 
as recounted by Vladimir Soloviev, who 
was spokesman of a tradition reaching 
back to Athanasius and supported by 
Augustine and medieval Franciscan 
theology. Likewise the medieval hand 
copy of Boethius’ De Consolatione Phi- 
losophiae, showing philosophy appear- 
ing in its role of consoler as a female 
form looking heavenwards, is not to be 
discounted as a vacuous personification. 
It was an awareness of the visible basis 
of all knowledge, of the countenance of 
wisdom in the workings of every science, 
that caused medieval art, following the 
lead of the author Martianus Capella, 
to represent the basic disciplines, the 
artes liberales, in symbolic female 
forms. Even in the handicrafts and sub- 
sidiary branches of erudition they re- 
tain, in the shape of motherly knowl- 
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edge whose head reaches into the clouds, 
the awareness of the origin of the sym- 
bol on the borderline between the hu- 
man world of knowledge and the divine 
superworld. Again, in the regal repose 
of the forms of the liberal arts in “The 
Triumph of St. Thomas” of Andrea da 
Firenze (the Spanish Chapel at Santa 
Maria Novella), we experience the 
idea of harmony, of the agreement 
which is the life of knowledge. The ade- 
quatio intellectus et rei, the agreement 
of mind and object, is the beginning of 
true knowledge in the scholastic theory. 
More profoundly, knowledge rests upon 
the agreement of the true and the real 
with itself, as expressed in the principle 
of identity. 


The liberal arts and their symbolic 
forms are more than a window opening 
out into the intuitive ground of knowl- 
edge. If they are this in truth, then it 
is not as an a posteriori bolstering of 
the sciences but as the fundamental 
framework of a general theory of 
knowledge. Now what is pertinent to the 
loftier world theories must previously 
apply to the single parts. Aristotle’s 
categories are the directives in this 
area. Kant set up his table of categories 
on the forms of logical judgments, 
which fell into four groups of three and 
therefore led to twelve “pure concepts 
of understanding” (Critique of Pure 
Reason, Elementary Doctrine I, 1,1,1, 
2). Now judgments are the function of 
connecting reason, preceded logically 
and casually by the intuitions of per- 
ceptive reason. If the liberal arts sym- 
bolize the primary insights of the intel- 
lect, is it not conceivable that, over and 
above their significance in the theory of 
knowledge, they also suggest the out- 
lines of a study of categories? Some in- 
dication of this is found in the “Dialec- 
tic” of Paolo Veronese in the Doge pal- 
ace of Venice, which contemplates the 
blue sky through a spider web (the 





spider instead of the traditional scor- 
pion?). Here the artificial fabric of the 
syllogism, the starting point for Kant, 
is only secondary, a tool of sight, which 
embodies the initial insight of the mind 
into being. 

This leads us a posteriori to an in- 
terpretation of the virtues. While a 
generic exposition fits the liberal arts, 
we relate the virtues to the moral reali- 
zation of the individual. But just as the 
generic understanding of the liberal arts 
points to the individual by suggesting 
the categories, so also the individual as- 
pect of the virtues suggests a more uni- 
versal viewpoint. They should therefore 
be interpreted as the sketch of an ethi- 
cal study of types. 


RELIGION 


But the true home, the paradise of 
symbols is religion, Christianity in par- 
ticular. Outside of Christianity man has 
always felt the urge to interpose his 
store of pictures into the transcendence 
of the unfathomable and incomparable 
God, as is evident from the Jewish and 
Mohammedan prohibition of images. It 
is only through faith in the Incarnation 
that he knows that God has graciously 
entered into that relationship of likeness 
which he could never express himself. 
Hence the wellspring and center of all 
religious symbolism is Christ Himself, 
Whom the Epistle to the Colossians 
calls “The image of the invisible God” 
1:15). All other images and signs, in 
particular the sacraments, are to be un- 
derstood as the exposition and develop- 
ment of this primary one. 

Looking toward Christ, the proto- 
type of the religious symbol, we find the 
structural laws of the symbol world out- 
lined with consummate clarity. Here it 
is evident that the logical “place” of 
symbols is the threshold to the infinite. 
Here this locus appears as that fecund 
pivotal axis on which our seeing turns 


back to a previous being-seen for its 
most profound clarification. 


All this stands out in the imagery 
of St. John’s Christology. In the Apoca- 
lypse the seer called by the Risen One 
sees himsef snatched to the open door 
of Heaven (4:1 ff.). There he beholds 
the glory of the One enthroned and the 
book of mystery at His right, which only 
the slain Lamb, as the living interpre- 
tation of the mystery of God, is able 
to open (5:1 ff.). The locale — “And 
see, a door was opened to heaven” (4:1) 
— is significant. The scene of heavenly 
liturgy is revealed in a look beyond the 
closed circle of human reason. What 
comes to pass there gives particulars 
about ultimate questions of life and sal- 
vation, divine foreknowledge and hu- 
man freedom, nature and grace, ques- 
tions which we can raise but cannot 
answer. Where in the history of the- 
ology rational solutions have reached 
their limit, the Lamb appears slain from 
the foundation of the world. He alone 
can break the seal of the book, He who 
is at the right of Him Who sits on the 
throne. The Lamb is slain, but slain 
from the foundation of the world. Not 
only the order of salvation but even cre- 
ation is subject to the Lamb, in such 
wise that the cross, the answer of divine 
love to human guilt, is inscribed into its 
very foundations. The Lamb holds in 
its hand the book of mystery written 
within and without with the decrees of 
the all-knowing God. But it bears this 
all-embracing foreknowledge in pierced 
hands. The divine omniscience does not 
strike us down when it unfolds over us, 
for it unfolds in the sacrifice of cruci- 
fied love. This we know from the image 
of the Lamb slain. 


The great predicates in the Gospel 
of St. John show us how our perception 
encounters in the religious symbols, ex- 


ponents of the symbol world, a personal 
love-will which addresses us as seen. In 
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each of them Christ wraps the mystery 
of His being in a creaturely state, in 
light and bread, water and the vine, 
shepherd and door, way and life. In each 
of them He creates a symbol of His 
glory. None is a mere allegory in which 
the material element retains its own 
weight, a mere cipher, but a true em- 
bodiment of the spiritual. What is crea- 
turely in them is charged through and 
through with the impulse of self-declara- 
tion, what is pointed to is but a pointer 
to what it attests with grace and power. 
These picture words bring light to the 
straying and the groping, such as the 
woman at Jacob’s well and the man born 
blind, certainty and joy to the sorrowful, 
as Thomas and the Apostles at the fare- 
well sermon. These images in the very 
word of revelation are the work of the 
eternal love-will, carrying the viewer to 
that truth which surpasses understand- 
ing but which affords support and order 
to our intellect. 


WHAT SYMBOLS MEAN TO MAN 


It seems superfluous now to treat 
of the relation of these revelation im- 
ages to man. Still St. Paul does so. In 
the same letter to the Colossians in 
which he calls Christ the image of the 
invisible God, pointing out the way to 
the Christian understanding of symbols, 
he admonishes his readers to put on the 
new man who is being renewed in the 
image of his Creator and lives from the 
growing knowledge of Christ. Above all 
in the Epistle to the Romans he insists 
that all whom God’s love-glance has 
called into being are predestined by Him 
“to become conformed to the image of 
his Son, that he should be the firstborn 
among many brethren” (8:29). The 
symbol, and in particular the image of 
God in Christ, stand beyond the an- 
titheses of dividing and distinguishing 
reason. It desires not a distant and 
yearning contemplator but one akin to 
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it, recast through the power of this very 
image. To see the divine glory in the 
face of Christ (II Cor 4:4) means to 
partake of His image-form, to become 
the image of God with Him. 


Nowhere else, perhaps, has human 
art so successfully captured the sym- 
bolism of the countenance of Christ 
turned toward man as in the mosaic 
of the miraculous draft of fishes from 
the Christological cycle which Theodo- 
ric had made for his Redeemer church 
in Ravenna (later San Apollinara Nuo- 
vo). In this face appears something of 
the glow of eternal truth. This glow is 
enhanced by a naive charm of facial ex- 
pression, to which the artist may have 
been moved by the Arian doctrine that 
the Logos is indeed filled with God, but 
does not know who God is or himself 
either. However that may be, the con- 
templation of this face meets with no 
reservations, no resistance. The view- 
er’s glance is siezed in it as in a mirror. 
He recognizes himself in it, not factual- 
ly but in the pattern of his likeness to 
God. This may well be the reason why 
this face of Christ reaches across the 
centuries to the “Veronica” of Rouault. 
Here also is almost unconditional open- 
ness, but not now that pure transpar- 
ence which represents transcendence 
but that openness of a finite creature 
waiting to receive the impress of this 
glance of love. 


In the picture predicates in St. John 
symbol and revelation are most inti- 
mately joined, and in them Christ ex- 
presses the essential mystery of Him- 
self by equating Himself with the pic- 
ture element in created conditions. The 
question is then: what does the world 
of symbols have to say to men, particu- 
larly at this present turning point in the 
history of the image? 

First is the fundamental fact that 
images are to be accounted as among 





the indispensable basic conditions of hu- 
man existence, and that we renounce 
them only at the price of losing our- 
selves. In this hour of history, which 
is described since Nietzsche as the hour 
of collapsing ideals and images, man 
must hold on and must await the return 
of images, a return guaranteed by every 
real fiber of his being and the very fact 
of his createdness. 

The esthetic symbols in particular 
tell us that there is such a thing as the 
self-sufficient, purpose-free play of the 
beautiful, even in today’s thoroughly 
rationalized world ever bent to a calcu- 
lated end. This is not an indiscriminate 
“art for art’s sake.” It means that man 
in modern society has a little retreat, 
the space of the beautiful, in which use- 
values do not dominate, but in which 
being basks self-forgetfully in its own 


light. The ethical images tell us that 
we walk the road of moral self-realiza- 
tion not only by the force of good will 
but also with the help of pointers to the 
good in the ideals and virtues. The the- 
oretical symbols point out the intuitive 
ground of all knowledge, even scientific 
knowledge, assuring us that man-sized 
truth is grounded on supraconceptual 
wisdom. Finally the world of religious 
symbols reminds us of the permanent 
bond between the sublime image value 
in the divine epiphany and what is most 
intimately ours, our likeness to God. In 
this fateful hour of forgetfulness and 
alienation from self it calls out to mod- 
ern man that even he has been wonder- 
fully created in the image and likeness 
of God and more wonderfully still re- 
newed and exalted to the image of the 
Son of God. 


| Source: Heilige Kunst. A collection of essays by the Members of the Artists’ 


Guild of the Rottenburg Diocese in Germany. Edited by the Reverend 
Erich Endrichs. Published by the Schwabenzerlag, Stuttgart. 


Presentation: William J. Kramer, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 
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CONTEMPORARY ATHEISM 





and 





THE RELIGIOUS MIND 


BY GABRIEL MARCEL 





THE FIRST QUESTION 


to consider in any attempt to examine 
philosophic atheism is: what constitutes 
it so that it merits such a name? It 
should not be confused, for example, 
with a kind of negative or atheistic ag- 
nosticism which flourished in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Philo- 
sophic atheism is a formal and explicit 
denial of God (I do not say only of the 
existence of God, for an existential the- 
ology can, without denying God, pre- 
tend that he cannot be posited as exist- 
ing). But it must be added that athe- 
ism is philosophical only if it makes cer- 
tain claims, using the word, at least in 
the beginning, without pejorative impli- 
cations. An atheistic philosopher such 
as Sartre, to whom I will refer in more 
detail later, does his best to show or es- 
tablish not only that God is not, but 
that he cannot be, and that to say that 
he is involves a contradiction. Yet this 
is not enough for philosophic atheism. 
The atheistic philosopher must go on to 
tear down the illusion to which people 
have succumbed or still succumb when 
they not only say that God is, but claim 


a bond with Him which they regard or 
pretend to regard as an irrefutable ex- 
perience. A philosophic atheism worthy 
of the name seemingly must present it- 
self as an attempt at “demystification.” 
This is particularly clear in the case of 
Marxism, but is also true for systems 
of thought that are orientated in a dif- 
ferent direction, such as those that 
come from Nietzsche. The atheistic 
philosopher, to be considered such, must 
deem himself capable of saying to those 
who believe in God or in some manner 
affirm his reality: “I put myself in your 
place; that is, I am reconstructing what 
you call your experience in all its mani- 
festations, but in addition, I have the 
power, which you do not seem to pos- 
sess, to interpret correctly this real or 
pretended experience.” 


We might say then that the athe- 
istic philosopher is attempting a correc- 
tive operation comparable to that of the 
astronomer Copernicus, who disproved 
the naive theory of a geocentric uni- 
verse. “When you say that the sun 
moves around the earth,” the astrono- 
mer will tell you, “you falsely interpret 
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an appearance that cannot be contested 
as such. You are correct in thinking you 
see the sun moving around the earth. 
But I, the astronomer, am able to ac- 
count for this. If you are content to 
say: I see or I think I see the sun mov- 
ing around the earth, you are not de- 
serving of blame: your error rises from 
the conclusion you draw from a fact 
which in itself cannot be denied.” It 
seems that the atheistic philosopher 
must adopt, regarding what he calls the 
illusions of the religious mind, a posi- 
tion comparable to that of the astrono- 
mer regarding the naive, geocentric 
mind. A very important observation 
must be made here, however, which will 
show that this comparison is probably 
completely fallacious. It is evident that 
the Copernican astronomer only substi- 
tuted one hypothesis for another, one 
capable of explaining an unlimited num- 
ber of facts not explained by the first, 
the geocentric hypothesis. But can the 
affirmation of the divine reality be lik- 
ened to an hypothesis? If, as there is 
every reason to believe, it cannot, the 
suggested comparison will prove sophis- 
tical and impractical. I will not press 
this point as yet, despite its extreme im- 
portance in this context. 


However, a new question arises as 
we study the fundamental claim with- 
out which philosophic atheism cannot 
take form: what foundation does this 
claim have? What kind of assurance 
does the atheistic philosopher think he 
has in making the claim? Everything 
would be simple if it were merely a 
question of certain critical facts which 
had come into the possession of the 
atheistic philosopher. He would then 
judge their worth and say to the be- 
liever: it is because you do not know 
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these decisive facts that you can still 
imagine that God is; but I will tell you 
what they are. After that it is one of 
two things: either you accept the facts 
and see that you are obliged to pro- 
claim non-reality of God, or you take 
refuge in bad faith, either by contesting 
the facts arbitrarily or by refusing to 
draw all the conclusion from them. But 
can this interpretation, which for the 
atheistic philosopher consists in giving 
his position a proper objective justifica- 
tion, be maintained? Is there a distinc- 
tion here which is of the factual order? 
Or, more profoundly, is it conceivable 
that such a distinction can exist? 


It cannot be disputed that a certain 
materialistic and, in particular, evo- 
lutionary scientism of the nineteenth 
century arrived at an atheism of this 
sort. And if we go back further to Gas- 
sendi or even to Epicurus, we find men 
who pretended to establish the existence 
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of a certain objective arrangement of 
things and an incompatibility between 
this arrangement and the traditional 
one which affirms the existence of God.* 
I am inclined to think that even today 
dogmatic atheists are haunted by an in- 
compatibility of this kind. However, 
you can very easily show that such a 
position is philosophically untenable. In 
fact, the more we take notice of the spe- 
cific character which the affirmation of 
God presents — above all the fact that 
it aims at a transcendental reality — 
the more we have to realize that no fact 
of any kind, no objective structure, can 
ever be placed on a level with this 
reality and thus exclude it. Moreover 
we observe that there are scientists of 
every speciality who are also believers. 
It is quite evident that the distinction 
between these scientists be they astron- 
omers, physicists or biologists, and their 
colleagues who do not believe is not of 
the objective order. In other words, the 
atheistic biologist, who claims to be an 
atheistic philosopher in the sense that I 
have defined, cannot in any way pretend 
that he has access to facts which the 
believing scientists do not know. He 
would be forced to say that the believing 
scientist is in bad faith; that certain ir- 
rational factors, emanating from tradi- 
tion, habit, or sentiment, intervene, if 
I dare say it, to obstruct his reason and 
prevent him from drawing the conclu- 
sion of these facts, which he knows as 
well as the unbelieving scientist. 


It is understood that I am consider- 
ing the case of the scientist who is not 
only an atheist, but also takes a philo- 
sophic position (as was the case, for ex- 
ample, with Felix Le Dantec). But it 
may very well be that the atheistic 
scientist holds a different and much 
more confused position. He may say: 
“The word ‘God’ does not correspond 
to any reality for me, but I see that it 
seems to be otherwise for my colleagues, 
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with whom I associate on a scientific 
plane without any difficulty. I do not 
know what to think of this difference 
between us, and I abstain from qualify- 
ing it because I am not a philosopher.” 
But it is proper to a philosopher not to 
stop at this simple observation but to 
introduce judgments of value and truth 
where there is as yet only emptiness. It 
seems clear from this viewpoint that the 
atheistic philosopher will invariably be 
led to denounce in his opponents what he 
sees as bad faith, which varies in each 
individual instance. 


We observe, therefore, that the as- 
surance of the atheist in question does 
not consist in his declaring himself in 
possession of certain objective data with 
a discriminating function. Rather it con- 
sists in attributing to himself a clarity of 
vision which he considers lacking in the 
believer. It seems to me that we may 
suppose in principle that the atheistic 
philosopher in his capacity as such 
wishes to be and believes himself to be 
perfectly lucid. However, let us reflect 
on this for a moment. What exactly does 
he mean? Is it possible to interpret him 
in a truly optical sense? In other words 
does the atheistic philosopher claim, 
strictly speaking, to see what his oppo- 
nent does not see? It hardly seems pos- 
sible to hold such a naive position. The 
believer in the broad sense or simply the 
philosopher who affirms the reality of 
God does not exactly put himself on a 
level of vision. Furthermore, do not for- 
get that philosophic atheism consists in 
the radical establishment of an absence, 
a privation, a negation. It is clear that 
a privation or negation cannot be seen; 
it can only be reasoned to or inferred. 
So we are forced to leave the realm of 
optics. Lucidness now becomes much 
less a penetrating view than a correct 
and rigorous thought. 

However, new difficulties beset the 
atheistic philosopher here, for after all 








correctness or rigor can be obtained 
only from specific criteria, such as those 
of mathematical reasoning, experimen- 
tation, inductive reasoning, etc. But in 
whatever way you may conceive the 
affirmation of the reality of God or the 
act of fundamental faith, it is quite clear 
that both belong to a completely differ- 
ent dimension where the notions of ex- 
actitude or rigor must be reinterpreted 
or transposed. This is not all: it hardly 
seems possible to speak of clarity with- 
out at the same time referring to the 
idea of certain optimum conditions 
which can arm’ must be realized by this 
lucid frame o. mind. There is no doubt 
that the atheistic philosopher, explicitly 
or not, claims (I do not only say to bene- 
fit from these optimum conditions — 
for there is no question of a situation of 
fact which would be his at the begin- 
ning) to establish them for his own pro- 
fit. The most important of these condi- 
tions undoubtedly consists in the ab- 
straction from any desire, aspiration, or 
plain prejudice, which according to him 
can only disturb the process of thought. 

Here again the literal image inevi- 
tably returns to mind. When I speak of 
desires or aspirations which trouble the 
exercise of thought, I must mention cer- 
tain types of obscurity which tend to 
becloud the view. I have insisted many 
times in my books on the fact that 
among the Greeks and in thought issu- 
ing from the Greeks this comparison, 
this sort of literal visualization in the 
presentation of thought, plays an essen- 
tial role, and I think that this role has 
always been harmful to Christian 
thought, even metaphysically. 

But, on further consideration we 
find that we have here not only a diffi- 
culty but something irreconcilable. The 
opponent, the believer, will doubtless re- 
fuse to consider as normal, or a fortiori 
as optimum, any climate that the athe- 
istic philosopher tries to establish. He 


will probably even accuse the latter of 
peraBars dis d\Ao yoros, transposing the 
question to another level, which is the 
epitomy of sophistry. Certainly, the be- 
liever will observe, that if I undertake 
an experiment dealing with a chemical 
or biological process observed from 
without, I shall have to make a total 
abstraction from any preconceived no- 
tions. I may expect my experiment to 
confirm a theory to which I adhere, 
but the most elementary honesty will 
not allow my desires to interfere with 
the results of the experiment, which I 
must record as it is. With regard to the 
result I must make myself like a blank 
page. But here the situation is alto- 
gether different; for the affirmation in 
question can only present itself as tran- 
scending all actual or possible objective 
experience. We thus rediscover what 
was already indicated before: the affir- 
mation concerning God is irreducible to 
any kind of hypothesis. But we must 
go further, agreeing with existential the- 
ology that this affirmation is inseparable 
from a certain interest involving the 
whole man, what Paul Tillich calls so 
well an “Ultimate Concern.” We may 
add that where this involvement is ab- 
sent, the affirmation becomes so weak 
that it loses its significance. In other 
words, the atheistic philosopher, in put- 
ting the accent on what he calls clarity, 
tends to place himself on ground in 
which the opposing affirmation cannot 
take root. 


Certainly the expression, “the will to 
believe,” used by William James, is open 
to criticism, for it always risks being 
interpreted in a pragmatic sense which 
neither the metaphysician nor the be- 
liever can accept. But it is very doubtful 
that faith can be thought out without 
the intervention of a volitional aspect of 
subjectivity. Everything indicates that 
in faith there is realized a certain para- 
doxical synthesis of what we designate 
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under the inadequate names of intelli- 
gence and will. Threatened with the 
prospect of pursuing a meaningless dia- 
logue with the believer, the atheistic phi- 
losopher inevitably finds himself pur- 
suing it on the existential plane and 
therefore going beyond this notion of 
radical clarity to which he claims to lim- 
it himself. I will express this quite sim- 
ply by saying that the atheistic philos- 
opher is brought to realize that his ne- 
gation cannot be reduced to an observ- 
able fact of anything resembling it, but 
in the final analysis is based on passion. 


Father De Lubac, in his book, Les 
Chemins vers Dieu, goes so far as to 
write: “Mythologies have been sub- 
jected to psychoanalysis with more or 
less success. More and more we must 
psychoanalyze atheism. The psychoanal- 
ysis of faith will always be a failure.” 
Obviously the atheistic philosopher 
could only deny this last statement. But 
will he admit that his atheism can be 
psychoanalyzed? I have the feeling that 
this question cannot help causing a cer- 
tain uneasiness, to the extent that de- 
spite everything he holds on to the con- 
viction — which he cannot help — that 
he alone abides in truth, and to the ex- 
tent that, consequently, it remains diffi- 
cult for him to bring about, through 
knowledge of causes, any passage from 
the objective to the existential. It is 
certain, however, that atheistic philoso- 
phy since Nietzsche has proceeded to 
this kind of passage without ever being 
able to free itself from a certain funda- 
mental ambiguity. This is what you 
must clearly keep in mind when probing 
the more profound meaning of Nie- 
tzsche’s statement: “God is dead.” On 
the one hand it seems impossible to say 
that this affirmation can be reduced to 
a simple observation, for it is evident 
that it implies a certain impassioned 
will to move ahead. On the other hand, 
it would seem difficult to eliminate com- 
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pletely from this affirmation the ele- 
ment of simple evidence that it contains 
despite everything, because it manifests 
a certain inventory of human evolution. 
I do not think that I deceive myself in 
saying that this kind of fluidity, often 
barely perceptible, is an essential char- 
acteristic of contemporary atheism. Per- 
haps we might say that atheism has 
force only on the level of naive thought, 
and by this is meant simplicity. But phil- 
osophic atheism inevitably loses this 
simplicity when it reaches the level of 
reflective thought. It then becomes both 
more virulent and more precarious, and 
I am even inclined to think that viru- 
lence and precariousness are oddly al- 
lied here. For could philosophic atheism 
take the form of anti-theism, claiming 
hatred of God without implying an em- 
barrassing recognition of that which it 
pretends to deny? A kind of desperate 
dialectic inseminates itself here, some- 
thing clearly perceptible in Sartre, less 
perhaps in L’Etre et le Néant than in 
Les Mouches and Le Diable et le Bon 
Dieu. 

But in this new perspective let us 
recall the fundamental question that I 
asked at the beginning of this inquiry. 
What is the nature of the assurance on 
which the claims of philosophic atheism 
is founded? For existential atheism this 
assurance can only be conceived as 
value or passion. But we will have to 
ask if this pasion itself is not ambigu- 
ous, for the whole question is whether 
this existential atheism is nihilistic or 
not. The term nihilism is undoubtedly 
among those most confused in philo- 
sophical use. I have often cited the 
words of Besme in La Ville of Paul 
Claudel, which seem to have an unsur- 
passed expressive force in portraying 
what nihilism meant to a man of that 
time: 


Besme — “The sickness of death, 
the knowledge of death. 








It was while I worked, peacefully 
inscribing a row of figures on the pa- 
per, 

This thought for the first time 
filled me like a somber light. 

Now I do this, and in a little while 
I will do something else. 

For a time I will be gay or I will 
be sad; good, wicked, greedy, prodigal, 
patient, or irritable. 

And I am living until I no longer 
exist. 

But as each of these adjectives re- 
pose on this permanent word, on what 
am I continually myself? 

A torpor invades me; dissolution 
separates my fingers from the pen. 


The desire and reason for work 


have left me and I remain immobile. 

I subsist, I think. 

O, that I were able not to think!” 
And a little further, 

“Nothing is. 

I have seen and I have touched 

The horror and the uselessness, 
that which is not, adding the proof of 
my hands. 

Nothingness does not lack the 
power to proclaim itself by a mouth 
that can say: I am. 

Here is my reward, and the discov- 
ery that I have made.” 

Nihilism is presented here as sim- 
ple observation, that toward which the 
scientist tends who has seen all things 
dissipated, or rather reduced to a kind 
of empty accountability. But we must 
no doubt add that this “observation” is 
inseparable from a certain consent, and 
by a process still unexplored, this con- 
sent itself can become passion, destruc- 
tive passion. Under these conditions ni- 
hilism. will cease to be a simple fascina- 
tion produced by the consideration of 
the nothingness and will transform it- 
self into a wall to annihilation. 

This, however, is only a possibility, 
and it seems difficult to maintain that 


philosophic atheism inevitably presents 
this nihilistic aspect, or rather that it is 
conceived as nihilistic. It must be said 
that in a general way it claims to be 
animated by a positive Promethean will. 
In Marxism particularly, although not 
exclusively, philosophic atheism sees it- 
self as the negative and necessary coun- 
terpart of humanism, as the only con- 
structive humanism. If it attacks God, 
it attacks him as an obstacle that man 
meets on his way and which he owes it 
to himself to remove to reach full self- 
mastery. 

You may ask, however, if the kind 
of thinking which defines atheism in 
this way does not inevitably commit it- 
self to a dialectic which leads much fur- 
ther. We must recognize that this athe- 
istic humanism exalts man less for what 
he is than for what he owes it to him- 
self to become. It thereby risks a con- 
ception of man such as that expressed 
in certain parts of Rilke’s Stunden 
Buch. 

Eternal One, you have shown your- 
self to me. 

I love you as a dear son, 

Who left me once as a child. 

Because destiny called him to a 
throne 

Before which all lands are valleys. 

I am left behind as an old man 

Who no longer understands his 
great son 

And knows little of the new things 

To which the desires of his seed 
reach out. 

I am the father, but the con is 
more, 

Is all the father was, and that 

Which he did not become, becomes 
great in him; 

He is the future and the return, 

He is the bosom, he is the More. 

Here more than ever we find the 
ambiguity of which it seems we have 
not yet succeeded in freeing ourselves 
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since we begin to consider philosophic 
atheism under its existential aspect, and 
it is clear that this ambiguity is parti- 
cularly evident in Nietzsche. There is 
little doubt that in general the atheistic 
philosopher, will not take very resolute 


steps to disprove the idea which he will — 


proceed to follow by divinizing man. 

It is necessary in this connection 
to attach great importance to the po- 
sition adopted by Sartre in L’Etre et 
le Néant, especially in the conclusion: 
“Precisely because we take the point of 
view of this ideal being, the en-soi es- 
tablished for the pour-soi, that is to say 
the ens causa sui, in order to judge the 
real being that we call Holon, we must 
conclude that the real is an abortive 
effort to attain to the dignity of the 
cause of itself. Everything happens as 
if the world, man, and the man-in-the- 
world succeed in realizing only a God 
who is lacking. Everything happens, 
then, as if the en-soi and the pour-soi 
appeared in a state of disintegration 
with respect to an ideal synthesis. Not 
that this integration has ever taken 
place, but on the contrary, precisely be- 
cause it is always pointed to and always 
impossible.” It would be interesting to 
know if the author maintains these con- 
clusions today. They hardly appear 
compatible with the optimism that un- 
derlies communist ideology. 

But it would be well to submit to 
rigorous criticism this idea of God as 
an obstacle from which atheistic hu- 
manism claims to free man. Do we not, 
on reflection, arrive at the conclusion 
that in the last analysis it is by fidelity 
to something more authentically di- 
vine, of which he does not form any dis- 
tinct concept, that the atheistic philoso- 
pher claims to have done with a God 
who is only an impediment and a dead 
weight? It is in this perspective that we 
see Christians today taking a position, 
rather imprudently, in favor of a phi- 
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losophy which, despite the atheism 
which it professes, appears to them as 
the source of a renewal without which 
religion, in this view, risks mortal de- 
cay. It is good to recognize the purity 
of intention in these Christians of the 
left. But, as I have indicated, it is none 
the less necessary to point out the grave 
imprudence of their course. Thus we 
are led at this point of our inquiry to 
try to orientate ourselves in the ex- 
tremely confusing situation in which 
the Christian conscience finds itself in 
our time. 

I have just returned from Canada, 
where I observed, at least in Montreal, 
that certain minds (minds not lacking 


_ in clarity and generosity) were react- 


ing with violence against a clericalism 
which was assuredly indefensible, and 
were ready to adopt such a quasi-pro- 
gressist attitude that I could feel them 
about to rage each time I expressed an 
anti-communist idea before them. But 
in such a position how can we fail to 
see that, no matter what our case, we 
must avoid what I have often called 
fraudulent deviations. We do not have 
to inscribe on the credit side of the Com- 
munist ledger what we have rightly 
written on the debit side of an obtuse 
and reactionary clericalism. We must 
recognize, however, that such devia- 
tions are frequent, both to the right 
and to the left, and that they betray 
confusion of mind as well as aggravate 
it. 

Shall I be accused of wandering 
into politics and losing sight of the es- 
sential point of this study? The accu- 
sation would not be well founded, for in 
this concrete situation of ours it is 
impossible to dissociate the social and 
religious aspects of a problem which is 


, really one. An essential fact must be 


considered here. Philosophic atheism 
draws an argument, not to be taken 
lightly, from the deplorable compro- 








mises which those who appear as the 
representatives of God on earth make 
so often with temporal powers. You 
may answer very rightly that these rep- 
resentatives thereby attest to their own 
unworthiness: but to whom do you an- 
swer? It is here, indeed, that the prob- 
lem becomes tragic. How can we ignore 
the sheep that these representatives 
claim to guide? Do they not risk lead- 
ing minds astray, corrupting or scan- 
dalizing them, even driving them away 
from religion altogether? But then are 
not these humble people who are our 
first concern being placed beyond the 
possibility of making any distinction be- 
tween God and his unworthy represent- 
atives, an intolerable situation for the 
faith? 

I will add that this is a much too 
simple and therefore unjust view of a 
situation that is very complex. The con- 
fusion of which I have spoken exists al- 
most always in these unworthy repre- 
sentatives as well. This is equivalent to 
saying that this unworthiness is prob- 
ably not absolute. Without doubt He 
who knows the heart of man would dis- 
cover some bits of pure gold, of faith 
and charity, in those very people who 
have made scandalous compromises 
with the powers of the world. And going 
deeper, here we run into the ambiguity, 
so fraught with consequences, in the 
very idea of social order. We know only 
too well into what abuse and iniquity 
those who are installed as its defenders 
can fall; but, on the other hand, it 
would be careless and extremely impru- 
dent to ignore what is worthwhile about 
them in spite of everything. We can 
surely conceive of an authentic man of 
God, poorly informed of the things of 
the world, and who believes himself to 
be in good faith, collaborating with 
those who apnear to him as representa- 
tives of order Inversely, it is necessary 
to see that we must regard with mis- 


trust those who declare that they do not 
believe in God, but that if they were be- 
lievers, they would not tolerate any 
compromise. It must be stated emphat- 
ically that this conditional purism is 
completely devoid of spiritual mean- 
ing. 
These remarks tend to show how 
difficult it is in such a domain to ar- 
rive at absolute judgments. Here as 
elsewhere, and more than elsewhere, 
global judgments must be dismissed. 
But if we consider attentively the ex- 
traordinarily confused situation in 
which humanity struggles today, it 
seems to me that we shall be led to make 
the following distinction which allows 
us to clarify it just a little. You must 
say that there is a philosophic atheism 
that is really only a philosophy of lived- 
atheism, and therefore it is this lived- 
atheism itself which must be defined. I 
will say as a rough estimate that you 
may be led to ask if it is not the United 
States rather than Russia that tends to 
become the home of this kind of athe- 
ism, whatever the statistics may be. 
And in this domain statistics are more 
deceptive than anywhere else. This 
atheism is rooted in satisfaction and 
surfeit in a world more and more given 
over to techniques that end by playing 
their own tune. How can we fail to 
see that this surfeit tends toward a 
veritable spiritual death? I will grant, 
of course, that a global judgment can- 
not be made here without injustice or 
even absurdity. But we have a right to 
say that such a way of living and of 
conceiving life implies atheism as its 
corollary, even though those who have 
adopted it, an dare proud of it besides, 
adhere also to a church or a sect of 
some kind. Moreover, it will not be 
hard to point out the characteristics 
that this philosophy of lived-atheism 
normally presents. It will be a mitigated 
pragmatism of a bio-sociological char- 
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acter, resting on a psychology and 
ethics of conditioning. All unrest and 
especially all anguish will be regarded 
as the sign of a psychosomatic disor- 
der. People will look to psychoanalysis 
and to a certain number of related tech- 
niques to remedy these disturbances, 
regarded as comparable to disturbances 
of the digestive system or other physio- 
logical functions. You can, it is true, 
conceive of a department of religion in 
such a mental edifice, a chapel fur- 
nished with comfortable seats and 
equipped with a microphone, because 
some believe that they may be able to 
establish “scientifically” that a practi- 
cal, reasonable religion offers certain 
advantages on a bio-sociological plane. 
But we do not hesitate to affirm that 
this is a degradation of belief reduced 
to a behavior which must appear in- 
finitely more offensive to the religious 
consciousness than a radical or de- 
clared atheism. The simple reason is 
that it implies a denial of all transcend- 
ence. In the most rigorous sense it is 
sacrilege. 

To this atheism based on satisfac- 
tion we must contrast an atheism rooted 
in revolt. This atheism, we have seen, 
can surely be nihilistic in the strict 
sense, but it need not be so. It can also 
be the negative starting point of a 
thought capable of orienting itself to- 
ward God in the end. In this sense the 
problem of the revolt as Albert Camus 
saw it, without, I think, the force of 
mind necessary to discern its philo- 
sophic implications, can become a prob- 
lem which is not only fundamental, but 
properly religious. Revolt can become 
the initial act of a purifying dialectic. 
Yet it is necessary to determine the 
limit to which it can go without ending 
in absurdity. I have indicated previous- 
ly how the question may be put with 
references to the social order, which or- 
der can neither be canonized nor con- 
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tested in too simple a fashion. It would 
be important to show that the problem 
can and must also be proposed with 
reference to what we call, or rather to 
what we have almost ceased to call, the 
order in nature. It seems strange to me 
that the consideration of the cosmic or- 
der hardly appears capable today of 
leading man to anything which re- 
sembles the pantheism of past times, 
for example, that of Spinoza. There are 
many reasons for this, reasons, which, 
in my opinion, deserve detailed investi- 
gation. I will raise the objection myself, 
however, that an Einstein, in our day, 
appears to have clung to some panthe- 
istic conceptions. But in a general way 
it would seem rather that this order, in 
its disproportion to all human measure, 
appears to the mind today as an object 
of scandal rather than of adoration. If 
the believer nevertheless succeeds in 
finding in it an expression of divine 
glory, it seems, he must bring in a ref- 
erence to a fall which involved not only 
man but all of nature. Would it be a 
mistake to say that in the religious di- 
mension reference to the Incarnation is 
too fundamental for the world, con- 
sidered without man and his appear- 
ance in the course of the cosmic process 
to fail to offer what I will dare to call 
a negative attestation? You will again 
find here that opposition of the objec- 
tive and the existential that contempo- 
rary thought has not yet succeeded in 
either absorbing or transcending, even 
though the effort of Heidegger in his 
most recent writings may be tending in 
that direction. It seems very doubtful 
to me that these attempts, however 
grandiose, will be crowned with success. 
They run the risk of ending in a regres- 
sion rather than a breakthrough. 
What I think I see, and I confess it 
is under conditions far from satisfac- 
tory, is that the mind in revolt, which 
is in the last analysis the starting point 








of the only philosophic atheism worthy 
of consideration, must be regarded es- 
pecially in the religious perspective as 
the most authentic, as the starting point 
from which the decisive step must be 
taken. It is the nature of this step that 
the theologian must undertake to clar- 
ify. 


His responsibility here is verv 


great. For the seriousness, or even more 
profoundly, the charity with which he 
will or will not come to grips with suf- 
fering and evil will in the last analysis 
decide the worth and even the destiny of 
his theology. We do not hesitate to say 
that if this theology discounts the tragic 
in any way whatsoever, if it substitutes 
for the reality of suffering and evil 
something that is only a fictitious image, 
an abstract effigy, making use of all 
sorts of logical manipulation, then this 
theology will serve to reinforce atheism. 
For it is all too clear — and I have prob- 
ably not pointed this out explicitly 
enough — thai, in spite of all the argu- 
ments that theologians and philosophers 
have had recourse to since the begin- 
ning, it is in the existence of evil and 
innocent suffering that atheism finds 
its permanent revitalizing bases. It may 
be too that we are on the verge of im- 
portant changes. I would not be sur- 
prised if even the West would see a 
resurrection of Manicheism, which re- 
mains the greatest temptation of the 
heretic, and which after all has a more 
philosophic dignity than atheism. But 
to stay within the limits that I have 
assigned to myself, I shall not venture 
out on these grounds. I shall limit my- 
self to the suggestion that the theolo- 
gian is bound today as well as in St. 
Augustine’s time to specify for himself 
in terms of contemporary thought not 
only the evident reasons why he rejects 
Manicheism, but also how he can give 
a rational explanation for this rejection. 


In conclusion I shall call to mind 
the fact that a theology inspired by 
existentialism, to the extent that it calls 
into question, if not the possibility of 
the existence of God at least that of 
interpreting this existence in an objec- 
tivist fashion, may confuse certain of 
its initial steps with those of philosophic 
atheism. More exactly, we must say 
that in the eyes of traditional theologi- 
cal thought, which holds to the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the divine attributes, 
this confusion must seem quite evident, 
and we can therefore understand the 
severity with which the hierarchy of 
the Roman Catholic Church tends to 
consider those who are guilty of this 
confusion. 


From a point of view such as mine 
it must be said that doctrinal atheism 
appears above all as a war machine in 
the service of certain passions incor- 
porated into ideologies. Its ambiguities 
are disclosed upon analysis, and its phil- 
osophic precariousness is evident. You 
can even say that reflection causes it 
to disintegrate. For, on one hand, it may 
mark the lowest limit toward which 
mankind tends as prisoner of its con- 
quests; and on the other hand, it at- 
tests to the spirit of unrest, that in- 
satiable will, which in a perspective of 
faith, hope and charity may even ap- 
pear as the mark of our predilection. 
Yet philosophic atheism even thus un- 
derstood, should be anything but self- 
complacent and self-contained, for it 
must appear as a simple moment in a 
purifying dialectic. Again it is neces- 
sary to guard against the fearful trap 
that Hegelianism has set for the Chris- 
tian mind, the idea that religion finds 
its highest and its most authentic ex- 
pression in the thought of the philoso- 
pher. We shall all agree, I believe, that 
this is an over-simplification, an alarm- 
ing perversion of the relation that must 
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be restored between faith ad reflection. 
Moreover the history of Hegelianism 
since Hegel seems to show very well 
that this road, as so many others, leads 


to atheism. But once more, let us learn 
how to make what appears an obstacle 
a principle of renewed spiritual dyna- 
mism. 
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INWARD MORNING 


BY HENRY G. BUGBEE, JR. 


INTRODUCTION WRITTEN BY GABRIEL MARCEL 





HE FOLLOWING ARTICLE 
is the Introduction (with the excep- 
tion of a few orientating remarks) 
written by Gabriel Marcel for a remark- 
able volume of philosophic reflections 
written in diary form by Henry Bugbee, 
Jr. — The Inward Morning. (Published 
by The Bald Eagle Press, State College, 
Pennsylvania). The remark of Marcel 
himself would indicate the import of this 
volume: “After weighing my words 
carefully, I do not hesitate to say that 
my encounter with the thought and per- 
sonality of Henry Bugbee will prove to 
have been a noteworthy event in my 
life. This encounter is reminiscent of my 
discovery more than forty years ago of 
the major work of another American, 
W. E. Hocking.” 


Bugbee carefully distinguishes an 
experiential philosophy — just the sort 
of philosophy he is concerned to work 
out — from empiricism in its usual con- 
notation. He suggests the character of 
an experiential philosophy extremely 
clearly in connection with the opening 
passage of Pato’s Republic, and partic- 
ularly the stand there set forth by Ceph- 
alus. Here is a man whose life is draw- 
ing near its close. Bugbee asks (October 


15, 1952), “What in the life of a man 
can place his life in such a light that he 
can live his last moments in the most 
profound affirmation?” (Italics mine). 
In other words, what may be forthcom- 
ing from a life that has been lived which 
can substantiate an essential affirma- 
tion? Bugbee says on the same date that 
the whole drift of his positive thought 
has been permeated by belief in the pos- 
sibility of such an affirmation; and that 
he has been concerned above all to un- 
derstand how an unconditional affirma- 
tion is possible, and how it may be re- 


_ sponsibly articulated. “I know that in 


speaking to one another,” he writes — 
meaning oneself and any other — “we 
sometimes can and do bear witness to 
that which cannot play us false, and in 
so doing may help one another in our 
hours of weakness. This seems to me the 
ultimate form of help implicit, at least, 
in all actions of purest service and gen- 
erosity.”” This is the most lucid possible 
testimony to the fact that our lives do 
not necessarily involve betrayal of our 
most earnest intent and that the last 
word does not lie with absurdity. One 
might even say that we understand re- 
ality — in the full sense of understand- 
ing — insofar as we can answer with 
utter clarity for the possibility of un- 
conditional affirmation. But the ambi- 
guity of our situation is evident in the 








fact that this very possibility can be 
systematically ignored or even denied. 

In the continuation of these im- 
portant remarks on October 18, 1952, 
Bugbee writes that retrospective or rec- 
ollective reflection may be interpreted 
as a kind of interior rallying bound up 
with our establishing ourselves on a 
basis on which we may stand firm. But 
this basis cannot be artificially pro- 
duced. It can ony be revealed through a 
process of disclosure which is precisely 
experiential, because there is nothing 
here resembling the discovery of an em- 
pirical characteristic of an object. This 
disclosure is of such fundamental import 
that to deny its possibility would be to 
deny the very possibility of philosophy. 
Such a denial, moreover, is typical of 
positivism — of scientism. According to 
the latter, our thought is either answer- 
able to a process of observation or re- 
ducible to the elements of an abstract 
system, and any other mode of thought 
would be vague, insubstantial, indeed 
devoid of authentic meaning. 

As opposed to this positivism, Bug- 
bee affirms as fundamental that there 
is “somewhat absolute” in our experi- 
ence, coining an Emerson expression. 
The constant burden of his thought is 
to elucidate this “somewhat.” We need 
to work out the meaning of this affir- 
mation without defining it in a way that 
wouid alter its singular character. When 
we have its meaning more clearly in 
mind, we will understand how it is that 
the thought of the philosopher is trained 
upon wonder and certainty, those two 
themes which can only be approached 
in their intimate connection with one 
another. 

It is plain to begin with that the 
words “somewhat absolute” here in 
question cannot be assimilated to the 
conception of a thing. The author says 
that certainty with respect to it is not a 
certainty of, or a certainty that: and 
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this, I would add, is because in the last 
analysis it is not a certainty which we 
could have, or possess. I do not think 
it would be a mistake to say that cer- 
tainty is a mode of being rather than 
of having. For his part Bugbee remarks 
(August 28, 1952) that it is a basis for 
action rather than a terminus of en- 
deavour. “So far as we are sensitive to 
the absoluteness of our situation, we 
live in the dimension of meaning which 
is the depth of our experience — we live 
in eternity. Certainty involves that sim- 
plicity which is true to being in a situa- 
tion that is absolute and registered as 
such in depth.” 


Here we come to the heart of Bug- 
bee’s experience and thought, and it 
would be well to pause over it since the 
language seems to me to leave some- 
thing to be desired for the sake of com- 
plete clarity. What exactly is meant by 
an absolute situation? Contrary to what 
one might believe, it is strictly concrete 
situation, and no question as to its ac- 
tuality could cast doubt upon it: the 
situation of a sailor aboard ship who 
must reckon with the elements would be 
to the point. Any interposition of ques- 
tions or doubts at this juncture would 
be not only superfluous but misleading, 
as irrelevant as it would be for the sailor 
himself to be suspended in reasoning 
about the conditions which led to his em- 
barkation. The situation is at hand in 
its unassailable authority. 

Now it is in the terms of just such 
a situation as this that we must think 
of the human condition. Pascal’s “we 
are embarked” ineluctably comes to 
mind, and Heidegger’s “being-in-the- 
world” may occur to one, too. The fact 
that must be stressed is that this situa- 
tion cannot be articulated in naturalistic 
or objective terms. Strictly speaking it 
is not even describable, since it is the 
point of departure from which any de- 
scription becomes possible. One must 








add, I think, that this situation is con- 
, Stitutive for man, and even that it im- 
bues man with his essential humanity. 
Approached in this way, the centrality 
of wonder becomes intelligible. But won- 
der needs to be carefully distinguished 
from curiosity, and it is possible that the 
Aristotelian idea of wonder involves 
some confusion between the two. In Ar- 
istotle’s account it seems as if wonder 
would be allayed when the philosopher 
comes to comprehend those things which 
initially evoked his wonder as explicable 
in principle. I must note, however, that 
in his discussions at Cerisy during Au- 
gust 1955, Heidegger considered wonder 
a lasting element in the climate of Aris- 
totle’s thought. 


As Bugbee sees the matter, expla- 
nation cannot allay wonder. Explana- 
tion is basically an endless process, and 
the human spirit is committed to the 
condition of a wanderer to the extent 
that it is taken up with the task of ex- 
planation. But wonder is not concerned 
with the explicable as such. In wonder 
the presence of things takes root in us 
and reality assumes a meaning for us 
which cannot be reductively assimilated 
to any sort of process of explanation. 
In this perspective man must appear to 
himself as an exile for whom there can 
be no settled abode (something which 
would not be true if explanation could 
be exhaustive even in principle). Of 
course we can readily enough deny this 
and represent to ourselves some features 
of our situation as if they were un- 
conditional and some procedures for 
dealing with it as if they were uncon- 
ditional and some procedures for deal- 
ing with it as if they were patented. Or, 
on the contrary, we may open ourselves 
to the meaning of a life in the wilderness 
and await with patience the founding of 
that assurance which may overtake us 
in the course of our wanderings and 
make us at home in this condition. 


In this way we may understand 
that wonder contains the germ of philo- 
sophical truth, that is to say — of fun- 
damental truth. But the openness of the 
person in his entirety to that truth is 
a basic implication of this conception 
of wonder. We may observe that Bug- 
bee is here very near Heidegger once 
again, for this openness seems in close 
agreement with the Erschlossenheit of 
the philosopher of Sein und Zeit. Op- 
posed to this openness are contraction, 
rigidity, inertia, which correspond to the 
moments of our philosophical failure. 
Thus one can see how wonder can deep- 
en into certainty without lapse or devi- 
ation; how the presence of things can 


reveal its own meaning; and how phi- 
-Josophy is centrally the experiential dis- 


cernment of all this. 


We can now understand why what 
Bugbee calls “immersion” cannot be sep- 
arated from commitment. This connec- 
tion is of the utmost importance, for it 
alone can assure the proper ethical bear- 
ing of what might be interpreted at first 
gance as a pure mysticism of presence. 
Here the articulation of certain concrete 
experiences, involving both work and 
play, is at least as instructive as are the 
allusions to the mysticism of Meister 
Eckhart or to Zen Buddhism. These ex- 
periences and the allusions together 
form a living tissue from which they 
could not be dissected without a com- 
plete loss of the profound import of this 
entire research. 

“T think of immersion as a mode of 
living in the present with complete ab- 
sorption; one has the sense of being 
comprehended and sustained in a uni- 
versal situation.” (September 23, 1952). 
But we must take care not to interpret 
this absorption as if it involved con- 
traction or fixation of attention. The 
present which is lived in absorption can- 
not be conceived as a succession of dis- 
crete moments. On the contrary it ex- 
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pands into spatial and temporal dis- 
tances. “It is as if one’s perception of 
everything distinct were engaged in 
alignment with a center from which one 
moves to greet each thing knowingly. 
There is a continuing passage from thing 
to thing in which a kind of sameness or 
continuity of meaning deepens, ever 
confirmed and ever relevant.” But this 
is no process of generalization; things 
themselves become meaningful. And 
here Bugbee compares our minds to 
resilient gourds dancing on the waves. 
When he speaks of this flow as resolving 
our mental fixations, he seems to me 
very close to Bergson. He goes on to 
say that metaphysics must rise with 
the dawn — the dawn of things them- 
selves, but adds that this dawn is also 
that of action, and precedes the diurnal 
world of morality and immorality. Our 
reasons for acting, whatever they may 
be, cannot substitute for true affirma- 
tion in its depth. This is not to suggect 
the slighting of reasons which we may 
have for acting, but rather to point out 
that these reasons are derivative and 
bring us only abstract versions of a re- 
sponsibility in depth from which the phi- 
losopher needs to derive his own funda- 
mental impulse. And the term “responsi- 
bility” used in this connection must be 
grasped in its literal signification of ca- 
pacity to respond. 


“It is of the essence of authentic 
commitment that it be grounded behind 
the intellectual eye and not merely in a 
demonstrable basis which we can get 
before us.” (October 8, 1952). Thus we 
could not obtain control of the ground 
of our actions; and this is to say that 
our part consists in being at the disposal 
of the source of unconditional demand; 
it is not at our disposal. This point is 
obscured in the thought of Kant by his 
emphasis on autonomy. Explicitly re- 
ferring to my own criticism of the com- 
plementary ideas of autonomy and het- 
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eronomy, Bugbee raises the question 
whether the term “theonomy” suggests 
a mode of thought which would tran- 
scend and resolve the opposition between 
these complementary ideas. Resuming 
one of his basic themes near the end of 
the work, he says (October 23, 1953), 
“T think of reality as ever questioning, 
calling upon us, as if in syllables shaped 
from a mouth, which issue almost sound- 
lessly. In a noisy soul this call is utterly 
ignored. But as true stillness comes up- 
on us, we hear; and we learn that our 
whole lives may have the character of 
finding that anthem which would be na- 
tive to our tongue, and which alone can 
be the true answer for each of us to 
the questioning, the calling, the demand 
for utimate reckoning which devolves 
upon us.” 

Starting from an experience quite dif- 
ferent from mine and undeniably more 
intimately involved with nature, the 
American philosopher comes into har- 
mony with what I have formerly written 
of contemplation. Perhaps he notes 
more emphatically than I have, however, 
that in the profound stillness of contem- 
plation it is the full honesty of the hu- 
man spirit which comes into being. Here 
we are at the center upon which all of 
the author’s steps tend to converge, and 
one could speak of them as so many 
concrete approximations through which 
definite realization accrues to an affir- 
mation that might seem far from clear 
at first. 


The point in the last analysis is that 
true experience is to be realized, con- 
trary to any philosophy which would ap- 
propriate experience as if it could be 
taken for granted and treated as a 
ready-made possession of the mind (let 
alone a philosophy which would repre- 
sent experiznce materialistically in the 
manner of Epicurus and his followers, 
or attempt to give an account of experi- 
ence in the categories of traditional 








idealism). It seems to me necessary to 
insist on the fact that we are here in 
the presence of a philosophy of the open 
air, something which could be said of 
Heidegger’s philosophy as well: to as- 
certain this, one has only to turn to a 
work like the Feldweg. There is an ir- 
reducible opposition between a philoso- 
phy of this sort and that of a Sartre, 
which I have formerly characterized as 
showing us the world viewed from a 
café. Actually,our deepest thought must 
be sensitized to an unobtrusive appeal 
which certainly seems to emanate from 
nature, but without our slipping into 
naturalism; for in spite of appearances 
to the contrary, naturalism rests on ab- 
stractions — those very abstractions by 
which one is inevitably taken in if one 
postulates the primacy of the object. 
Like Heidegger, Bugbee assuredly re- 
fuses to accept the current dichotomiza- 
tion of fact and value as ultimate. And 
without doubt the necessity of tran- 
scending this dichotomy is implied in 
any ontology deserving the name; as 
far as ontology is concerned, the recent 
philosophy styled “theory of value” rep- 
resents something comparable to a deg- 
radation. 


It will also be evident that the 
American philosopher especially empha- 
sizes the term “givenness.” This word 
ordinarily taken in such a feeble sense is 
restored here to its fundamental signifi- 
cance. The given is truly a gift. Only 
reality is given, but it is fully given only 
in the act by which things are received 
and welcomed as presences. The author 
speaks to the same effect elsewhere of 
“the sacrament of co-existence” — he is 
very close to Claudel here — illuminat- 
ing the relevance of a reverential atti- 
tude to things, and not only to persons. 
(August 21, 1953). Precisely because 
things are given such an attitude is 
possible with regard to them; the atti- 
tude is itself something like a thanks- 


giving. Along such lines as these one 
might expect to appreciate the meta- 
physical ground of a certain kind of 
artistic creation: I am thinking of Char- 
din, of Cezanne, as well as of Corot. A 
philosophy like this, in its passionate 
concern with experience, might even be 
said to carry experience to a point of 
incandescence. In more abstract lan- 
guage, it could be said to restore ex- 
perience to a dimension aptly called that 
of transcendence. 


The pages in which the author re- 
calls his life aboard a minesweeper dur- 
ing the war in the Pacific — so much 
akin to some of Saint-Exupery — serve 
to bring out vividly some considerations 
which might be missed in their vital im- 
port on a superficial reading. Above all 
the meaning proper to necessity is re- 
vealed in this material: “You do not 
choose to be absorbed into the life of 
the ship at sea, you do not choose your 
tasks. You become steeped in them, per- 
haps even in spite of yourself; and the 
round of definite tasks becomes some- 
thing from which you can hardly with- 
hold yourself . . . you are not working 
on a clear choice of means to some ulti- 
mate desideratum which explains to 
you the significance of what you do. 
Rather, your routine becomes trans- 
figured into the ritual of a true life at 
sea. An utterly silent blessing of finality 
teaches you the necessity of the task 
in hand, dwelling at the very heart of 
ordinary work. .. . But what a benefac- 
tress is the sea in the exigencies she 
engenders, time and again stealing your 
attention back to the task in spite of 
yourself .. .” (September 4, 1953). 

From this passage we can begin to 
gather the conception of necessity which 
the author is forming. At times he may 
appear to be quite near to Spinoza, but 
this may be no more than an appear- 
ance. From reflection on Hume he de- 
rives the fundamental point that no sat- 
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isfactory account can be given of neces- 
sity, that it cannot even be acknowl- 
edged, if things are approached from a 
purely spectatorial standpoint. The 
necessary can only become intelligible 
from a standpoint in which we no longer 
abstract from our involvement in re- 
ality. The necessary is appreciated as 
such only in that fundamental engage- 
ment with things in their uniqueness al- 
ready elucidated in our discussion of im- 
mersion and commitment. Therefore 
necessity is properly construed as an ex- 
periential category and not an empirical 
one. We cannot discover the relevance 
of this category so long as our thoughts 
are arrested upon the course of events 
in an abstract manner. Its meaning must 
be conceived in the light of the very 
way in which we are responding in a 
situation. The passages drawn from liv- 
ing experience of work take on their full 
impact in establishing this very point. 


Bugbee reflects on the question 
whether involvement so conceived may 
not be foreign to the thought of Sartre. 
If Sartre finds things incorrigibly ab- 
surd, is this not because he treats them 
as sheer objects? Accordingly, each per- 
son would seem cut off from all others. 
For a person so insularized in an absurd 
world, others are to be reckoned with 
mainly as threats to his integrity or in- 
dependence. Hence Sartre’s emphasis on 
choice and on responsibility conceived 
exclusively in terms of “self-making.” 
Without defending formalism, Sartre 
seems to think that the only way of con- 
ceiving demands as devolving on the per- 
son would be in terms of an alleged ne- 
cessity of acting in accordance with for- 
mulated rules. “It is true that he (Sar- 
tre) may have a latent appreciation for 
the mistakenness of an interpretation of 
genuine decision which would reduce 
decision to conformity to rules. . . . But 
I think he has no positive alternative to 
formalism, in spite of his protestations 
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that his position calls for each person to 
act for the freedom of all persons. On 
his view, what is another person to me? 
How can I have any responsibility to 
him? He is chiefly a threat to my own 
freedom, and as object to me, he is pro- 
foundly absurd.” (July 31, 1953). 

Actually it may be that Sartre has 
fulfilled the role of making evident the 
sort of wasteland in which we find our- 
selves in so far as we lack good faith — 
that is to say, faith. Bugbee distin- 
guishes from this wasteland, this fallen 
world, what he aptly calls wilderness, a 
world ever renewed in its plenitude of 
possibilities, in all the appeals it holds 
for one who listens and acts in his true 
humanity. 

Let us make no mistake about the 
meaning of the wilderness, however; it 
is no world other than our own; it is re- 
ality itself as revealed in contemplation. 
Even the most simple, the most com- 
monplace thing appears as a gift in com- 
ing home to us as a presence; but as we 
have already noted, this presence can- 
not be separated from that going out to 
receive it on our part which is love itself. 
And when we speak of contemplation in 
this connection, we must be clear that 
it is a matter of active response. The 
mode of experience meant is not re- 
ducible to what we commonly signify 
as knowledge; for the more we appre- 
ciate things in depth, the more we par- 
ticipate in a mystery only intelligible as 
such, and the more we understand that 
ours is an unknown world. This word 
“to understand” must be taken in its full 
strength: an understanding in this 
sense is akin to faith. 

May it not be that a mistaken con- 
ception of believing has obscured for 
some time the secular problem of the 
relation between believing and under- 
standing? This is the conception that 
believing is some sort of procedure to 
be followed in order to attain a certain 











ulterior state, which would be that of 
understanding. But to conceive believ- 
ing in this way is to degrade it by re- 
ducing it to the status of an operation, 
and a preliminary one at that, compara- 
ble to turning on a faucet or casting 
dice. It would be another mistake to in- 
terpret belief as an arbitrary commit- 
ment; it does not involve commitment 
without right. On this point Bugbee is 
firmly opposed to Pascal’s “wager” and 
to William James “forced option” as 
well. Faith is nothing if it is not authen- 
tic; in other words it can be neither a 
device nor an option. “Faith cannot be 
recommended; it can only be called up- 
on.” (September 28, 1952). 

This leads us toward a remarkably 
different conception of truth from that 
customarily formed with regard to the 
science; different because it is formu- 
lated in terms of a conception of re- 
sponse and service. (September 26, 
1953). Truth here is not construed in its 
specialized forms; it involves a person 
wholly even if he be engaged in a dis- 
cipline which articulates truth in special- 
ized form. Only as conceived in this 
way can we speak of serving the truth, 
and of the truth — in the strictly fun- 
damental sense — as only to be served. 
Truth is to be understood in and through 
faithfulness, but we have seen that this 
understanding must not be confused 
with what is usually signified by know- 
ing. Reality understood in this way is 
at the root of responsibility, and it could 
be said that the deep originality of this 
entire undertaking consists precisely in 
its illuminating the co-articulation of 
the ideas of responsibility, of under- 
standing, and of reality. 

It seems to me very important to 
note a qualification that is added, how- 
ever: essential truth only comes to us 
in conditions which do not permit us to 
attain any kind of permanent hold upon 
it. The advent of essential truth does 


not place it at our disposal; on the con- 
trary, it seems to depend upon our being 
at its disposal, a matter of interior dispo- 
sition in which we are subject to a rhy- 
thm of ebb and flow, the very rhythm of 
our ephemeral condition. Of course we 
are always able to hold forth about re- 
ality, responsibility, and so on, but these 
can become quite empty in our moments 
of desiccation and barrenness of spirit: 
this evokes the image of being stranded 
and left by the tide. In fact it is as if 
there were a tidal background behind us, 
but for the support of which things ex- 
plicit for us could not become intelli- 
gible and valuable in their own right. 


It would be a serious mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that such themes as 
these lead us back into a kind of sub- 
jectivism. On the contrary they assume 
their proper meaning only from a stand- 
point transcending the distinction be- 
tween subject and object, at a level 
which Bugbee joins me in calling meta- 
technical or metaproblematic. This is 
actually the home land on which our 
common research is developed. 


Where does this research lead the 
American philosopher “in the domain of 
religion?” If I am not mistaken, he 
is not presently affiliated with any par- 
ticular denominational group. It is evi- 
dent, nevertheless, that his attitude is 
fundamentally religious. Near the end 
of his book he says some things which 
are revealing on this point. He is re- 
calling a criticism made by Richard Nie- 
buhr at the close of a course on 19th 
and 20th Century religious thought. 
This criticism was of the tendency en- 
countered in William James, for exam- 
ple, to concentrate on religious attitude 
to the exclusion of an objective basis for 
it — as if religious attitude could be 
understood in independence of orienta- 
tion to God. Richard Niebuhr seems to 
have judged it necessary to conceive 
God as object, no matter how analogi- 
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cally or symbolically the objective con- 
ception of God were to be carried out. 
Though in accord with Niebuhr in re- 
jecting psychologism and in stressing 
the importance of what might be called 
a referential relevance in religious atti- 
tude, Bugbee thinks that the interven- 
tion of the idea of object would rein- 
state a mode of thinking incompatible 
with what is definitive in religious atti- 
tude. According to him it is an illusion 
to suppose that the foundation of reli- 
gious attitude, insofar as it is not 
arbitrary, can be “saved” or established 
in thought by the introduction of an 
objective referent appropriate to it. In 
fact the introduction of this mode of 
thought would incur the risk of un- 
doing faith. To his way of thinking reli- 
gious attitude challenges the ultimacy 
of an objective interpretation of reality, 
in so far as that involves abstraction 
from experience in its depth, the depth 
of responsible — indeed of responsive — 
being. 
“Is this to say that religious atti- 
tude is not one of concern for, since it 
cannot be objectively differentiated? No. 
I think, rather, that religious attitude 
is one of truly universal concern for 
things. I do not mean concern for ‘things 
in general.’ I mean, on the contrary, a 
concern which is concretely an experi- 
ence of things in the vein of their indi- 
viduality, for this is precisely the vein, 


in which they are experienced as uni- 
versal.” (October 20, 1953). Such expe- 
rience involves being bound in commun- 
ion with things; it cannot be insular, 
it is not possible in isolation from them. 
Perhaps something like the idea of re- 
ligagion defined by Zubiri in his great 
work appears here. It is especially im- 
portant to understand, however, that 
this attitude of reverence is rather less 
defined as “orientation towards,” in its 
being a mode of concern for, and more 
as “orientation from,” in its source of 
being; while it is confirmed in the mean- 
ing which is liberated from things in 
response to the very act by which we 
receive them, the ground from which 
that act is possible is the very ground 
of our being. 

We must always return to this 
theme, which Bugbee puts in the image 
of a closed circuit: “To think experien- 
tially is to partake in thought of the 
closed circuit of reality, in which we live 
and move and have our being.” (August 
28, 1953). In this “closed circuit,” and 
in this alone, a foundation is afforded 
for a philosophy of contemplation, along 
with the possibility of fundamental 
meaning in our existence. In conse- 
quence reflection may pass beyond a 
philosophy of existence in a restrictive 
sense; and the central affirmations of 
an authentic ontology may come to new 
life. 


Go Source: Bugbee, Henry G., Jr., Inward Morning. From the “Introduction” by 
Gabriel Marcel. (State College, Pa., Bald Eagle Press, 1958). pp. 28-32. 
Complete Presentation. 
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MARCEL 


By Jeanne Parain-Vial 


M. DAVY?’S book is an excel- 
lent initiation into the work of Gabriel 
Marcel and its three dimensions — mu- 
sical, theatrical and philosophical. She 
very aptly shows how these three di- 
mensions are closely connected. They 
represent, indeed, a triple attempt to 
reveal the meaning of our experience. 
The theater presents this experience in 


a dramatic and ambiguous form: a mix- 
ture of soul-tearing questions and a liv- 
ing sense of understanding that is on 
the horizon. Philosophy represents the 
reflective aspect of Marcel’s thought: it 
analyzes the meaning of questions and 
clarifies answers glimpsed confusedly 
in experience in the prospective phase. 
Music has always been for him like a 
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promise of existence from “another 
world.” In improvisation as in the com- 
position of melodies, he has the feeling 
of being inspired, of communicating 
with this other world which is the very 
world of being and love: “Music is truly 
the spirit of reconciliation which places 
itself like a bright ray from afar upon 
our disenchantment and distress.” (Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires, 9 mars 1950). 

It has never been Gabriel Marcel’s 
purpose to present his philosophy in a 
systematic way. Such a thing supposes 
that those for whom one would demon- 
strate propositions are certain of the 
existence of an object and propositions 
need only state precisely, or at most, de- 
fine its nature; such is geometry and 
technical reason. But metaphysics, pre- 
cisely, questions being: is there being? 
How could it, therefore, proceed didac- 
tically? Marcel finds himself in the po- 
sition of an explorer who stakes out an 
unknown country and then tries to ex- 
plore it. He can only point out its acces- 
sible routes, describe the ways over 
which he has traveled; he cannot dem- 


an impotence nor of a fantasy of expo- 
sition; it is something of his own mak- 
ing to the extent that he never wishes 
to be disengaged from experience and 
to the extent that he pretends only to 
make conspicuous its ontological impli- 
cations. (cf. Du Refus a4 Invocation, p. 
89). 

But why, then, one might ask, have 
the great philosophers before Marcel 
not made use of this method? I would 
say that they have used it: Descartes’ 
first three meditations, for example, are 
an account of just such a wandering. 
The dialogues of Plato are equivalent to 
a journal. And let us not forget the De 
Emendatione, not to speak of the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine. But this 
method is evidently somewhat more 
discrete for these men than for Marcel 
for two reasons: first of all, Descartes 
and Spinoza spoke to minds convinced 
of the existence of being and of God; 
secondly, they were more concerned 
with the result to be attained than Mar- 
cel is, more anxious to advance in 
knowledge of being than to stake out 
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onstrate the land’s existence: its exist- 
ence cannot be proved, it can only be 
revealed, discovered, experienced in the 
broad sense of that term. We shall see, 
therefore, that it is the very nature of 
being (and the experience we have of 
it} which imposes on Marcel his 
method. His wondering about, of which 
much has been said, is not a matter of 


approaches to it. Gabriel Marcel, like 
Pascal and Kierkegaard, speaks to men 
who do not believe and, if I dare say so, 
first of all to himself, for according to 
M. Davy’s penetrating observation: 
“When he no longer has the light, he 
would be tempted to deny what he pre- 
viously has seen or understood.” (p. 83). 
It is like a continuing conversion. This 








constant unrest stems both from the 
very nature of being — we shall see this 
later — and from the care he takes to 
keep in mind the objections of those 
who do not believe. He wants to point 
out the way for them and reassure them 
that the roads eventually come to- 
gether, despite their different starting 
points. 


And still, these points of departure 
are inescapable. The experiences that 
they are concerned with are recognized 
and lived by every man. For the most 
common human experience is, as Pascal 
saw, that of existence itself with its lim- 
its — time, suffering, death — as well 
as its clear aspects — love and the dis- 
covery of the beautiful. And that is why 
we can tag Marcel’s philosophy as ex- 
istential. This term truly describes his 
philosophy and that of all great philoso- 
phers who feel bound to make that in- 
escapable thing which is our life their 
point of departure. But the term is 
something false if by ezistential we 
wish to say that Marcel has been satis- 
fied to describe this existence by re- 
maining on the level of its most super- 
ficial temporal appearances. Marcel has 
searched “the being of existence” and, 
consequently, essences, if we use this 
word in the Platonic sense. The greatest 
disservice we can do to him is to reduce 
his philosophy to sheer isolated descrip- 
tions of our empirical emotions. The 
task of the interpreters of Marcel ap- 
pears to us to be twofold: to show the 
unity of his thought and to highlight, 
if not a formula, at least the kernel of 
ontological truths with which he ends 
up. Madeleine Davy, in the chapter en- 
titled “Concrete Philosophy,” could 
have put her finger on Marcel’s concept 
of being, but the chapter shows up a bit 
weak in comparison with other chap- 
ters. 


Let us begin by first making clear 
that Marcel’s work is not written for 
those who think that they “possess” 
truth and who have encapsuled it in a 
few “dead” formulas; nor is it written 
for those to whom the world appears 
“quite natural,” for those who are satis- 
fied with a daily experience quite un- 
important, continuous and marked by 
habit and whose thirst for meaning is 
content with scientific commonplaces 
or with nineteenth century scientistic 
ideologies. If the succession of temporal 
forms, that become obscure to the ex- 
tent that they appear, is sufficient for 
the reader, if he does not have this 
“thirst” for depth, for a sense of pene- 
tration beyond appearances if he does 
not feel the besoin d’étre, the need of 
an eternity (for “nothing is which is 
not eternal’’), it is in vain that he opens 
the works of Gabriel Marcel. Marcel’s 
work is beyond the reach of those who 
fail to see that it is not contradictory to 
believe in the existence of temporal 
things and at the same time observe 
their annihilation. It is beyond the reach 
of those who not being able to get rid 
of death, misery and ignorance, have 
decided not to think at all.” (Pascal: 
Pensées, Ed. Brunschvicg, no. 168). 
Marcel’s work is an answer to a dis- 
satisfaction: what seems to me to be 
essential is the affirmation of the 
world’s inadequacy: “. . . . I think that 
this notion of the non-sufficiency of the 
world for itself constitutes an important 
stage of the spiritual journey. That is 
to say, there is in us a certain need © 
which the world, whatever may be its 
complexity, is unable to satisfy. This 
is why there is a need for God.” Again 
he says (in an investigation conducted 
by André Dez, PAge Nouveau, no. 90, 
Jan. 1955, p. 39): “It is a wild illusion 
to believe that life on this earth con- 
tinues to become better and better in 
some way when we refuse to it all the 
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continuation beyond the grave. Man 
and life, indeed, far from finding, ac- 
cording to this view, any expansion, be- 
come miserably restricted.” (Presence 
et Immortalité, pp. 52-53). 

It is this need which, since the 
pre-Socratics, is at the root of every 
philosophy of being. And it is import- 
ant to grasp that time, even if we could 
enjoy it indefinitely, will not satisfy this 
need. This is the concern of Gustave 
Thibon’s last work, Nous seroms comme 
des Dieux; to make us realize that time, 
even when limitlessly bestowed, “fleets 
relentlessly away.” It fails to give us 
the absolute whole to which we aspire. 

Such a need is not only directly ex- 
perienced, but is in some way constitu- 
tive of our experience of finiteness in 
all its forms. If we judge ourselves to 
be limited, says Descartes, it is because 
we have an idea of the infinite. If we 
suffer from being scattered in time it is 
because something in us thinks upon 
and dominates in some way this scat- 
tering. If the death of those we love is 
an occasion for sorrow, it is because it 
is something more than a separation of 
things that are simply placed side by 
side. Suffering bears witness to the ex- 
istence of a bond between the living 
and the dead beyond the grave. It is 
the sense of this testimony which Mar- 
cel is constrained to grasp. 

“The objection might be raised that 
we can indeed desire eternity for our 
loved ones or ourselves, but that there 
is no proof that this need will be satis- 
fied. Can it not be said with the adver- 
saries of every consoling metaphysics 
that I aspire to procure for myself what 
I desire? Here it would be necessary to 
look into the nature and the conditions 
of possibility of this fundamental de- 
sire. In this case, is it not illegitimate 
to take its wishes for realities and es- 
pecially to treat them as such?” (Jbid., 
p. 136 and also p. 121). 
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The analysis of desire will show 
that it is fundamentally distinct from 
this need. “Desire tends toward some- 
thing outside of me that I wish to pos- 
sess. It can, moreover, be applied to all 
the modalities of having. I am bound not 
to deceive myself and to give an ac- 
count of what I have and what I do not 
have. We need only to know if the 
yearning, which in me aspires to certi- 
tude, can be likened to desire. It seems 
that it would rather be of the order of 
hope.” (Ibid., p. 136). The clarification 
of the nature of this need is indispen- 
sable to the advancement of Marcel’s 
thought: it is necessary that the reader 
recognize it in his own experience, and 
that is why Marcel begins again the 
phenomenological analysis from differ- 
ent aspects. We cannot go into this. Let 
us only say, in a somewhat hasty esti- 
mate, that this demand of being is a 
kind of failure of presence, a sort of 
promise of being, or what is more, a 
promise of reminiscence. 


We can now try to define the na- 
ture of being and at the same time its 
connection with existence to determine 
what is at the same time the directive 
principle and the end of Marcel’s medi- 
tations. In the same procedure we shall 
use some terms foreign to Marcel’s vo- 
cabulary, even if we thus heighten the 
risk of betraying his thought by appear- 
ing to “bottle up the results” in formu- 
las. In fact, there is no question of set- 
ting forth objective propositions that 
one could receive and understand with- 
out previous effort of reflective purifi- 
cation. Rather, we shall try to make 
clear by a change of vocabulary the re- 
lation of this philosophy called “ex- 
istential” to the great classic meta- 
physics. We shall say, then, that for 
Marcel the essence of being is act, and 
that when we try to grasp being in an 





imperfect and finite way — as knowl- 
edge, activity, human love — we find 
out that these acts cannot be isolated 
from other acts in which they partici- 
pate or with which they collaborate in 
a common reality. Marcel’s intuition is 
that very thing that Plato tried to ex- 
press as participation and Aristotle by 
the term common act. Man is not an 
object, a determined sum of qualities, 
his being is intermingled with his activ- 
ity of participation; it is his own man- 
ner of laying himself open to being. 
Neither is knowledge a passive reflec- 
tion; it is an act of participation and its 
veracity depends on the quality and pre- 
cision of our effort. Likewise, neither 
do men arrive at the same knowledge; 
beings are distinguished by the range 
of their endeavor and the depth of their 
experience. If everyone has an experi- 
ence, the experience of the True is given 
only to the most persevering and, per- 
haps, the most despairing effort. 

In being, then, there are degrees: 
the most objectivized existence is also 
being. This is why the word “existence” 
has, for Marcel, an ambiguous meaning, 
sometimes contrary to being as that 
which is finite and insignificant to its 
fulness (in which case we can use the 
adjective existential). Sometimes, on 
the other hand, as signifying our parti- 
cipation in being, a participation origi- 
nally coming from and constitutive of 
ourselves (here the corresponding ad- 
jective would be existential). We are 
confronted with a fundamental monism; 
the differences between existence and 
being, feeling and loving, myself and 
another, between an objectivized know!l- 
edge and contemplation, between hav- 
ing and being, are not substantial dif- 
ferences. Rather they are differences in 
degrees of expansion, or more precisely, 
of orientation. The essence of finite 
being is a creative activity that can, 
nevertheless, fail to develop. 


Perhaps Marcel has not weighed 
all the consequences of this monism 
that smacks of Plato and the pre-Socra- 
tics insofar as he affirms, as they do, 
the identity of being and thinking ac- 
tivity. This latter he recognizes, more- 
over, when he identifies the “intelligible 
milieu” foundation of truth and the “in- 
tersubjective nexus” which he puts at 
the basis of ontology. 

*e ee ee on 

Light, therefore, is shed on the con- 
nections between being and existence 
and we can put our finger on the lat- 
ter’s ambiguity: existence can alter- 
nately be expansion toward being, open- 
ness to the world, to beings and to God; 
or closedness and refusal; it can be par- 
ticipation in being or a closing up of 
being: “For existence is, above all, 
opaqueness, I would say that to exist is 
to close up.” (Presence et Immortalité, 
p. 139). 

This ambiguity results from free- 
dom that is the essence of the act of ex- 
isting, for it depends on ourselves to be 


. more or less, to love or to hole our- 
' selves up inside our own egoistic selves. 


We thus discover the mysterious tangle 
of being and of freedom. If the root of 
our existence is identified with the pos- 
sibility of extending our power of com- 
munion or of love, the knot of freedom 
and of being is also fusion of time and 
eternity. Indeed, insofar as we refuse 
to participate, or at least insofar as we 
are inclined to cut down our participa- 
tion to a minimum, to this extent we ob- 
jectivize the world — the world appears 
to us as a collection of objects differ- 
ent from ourselves, but capable of being 
desired and possessed. Human beings 
can be treated as things: reduced to the 
sum of their functions (Position et Ap- 
proche concrétes du Mystére ontologi- 
que). For whoever says desire says tem- 
porality; then desire is the lived oppo- 
sition of the present and the future. 
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Things themselves can escape this ob- 
jectivity (cf. P. et I., p. 108.). In Etre et 
Avoir, Gabriel Marcel remarks: “Our 
possessions devour us, I have just said; 
this is the more true, strange as it 
seems, when we are inert in the pres- 
ence of objects in themselves inert. It 
is less true the more we are vitally, ac- 
tively attached to something which 
would be like matter itself, matter per- 
petually renewed in a personal creation 
(as, for example, the garden of him 
who cultivates it, the farm of him who 
works the land, the piano or violin of 
the musician, the laboratory of the 
scientist.) In all these instances, we can 
say that having tends no more to de- 
stroy itself, but to elevate itself, to be 
transformed into being.” (p. 241). 

So also love, when it is authentic, 
when it is purified of passions and ego- 
ism, makes us glimpse in a flash that 
the barriers between human beings 
whom we have separated by treating 
them like things can be pushed aside. 
“The religion which you set in opposi- 
tion to me is nothing but an ethics; 
and this (you must pardon my saying 
it) my whole being disavows. The only 
religion that can count for me is that 
which opens to us another world where 
the miserable barriers that separate 
beings of flesh vanish in love and char- 
ity.” (Presence et Immortalité, p. 229). 

When our freedom tends to close 
itself up to being, to make us unavail- 
able to it, and as a result tends toward 
despair and death, it destroys its very 
self. When it goes in the direction of 
being, it fulfills itself, and does this pre- 
cisely by transcending the opposition of 
freedom and of grace in the experience 
of disponibility and creation. This free- 
dom of choosing being, which is equally 
something original as well as always 
something to recover, is undoubtedly 
what is most profound, most obscure in 
us. For, paradoxically, it depends upon 
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itself: it would seem that we are free to 
be free. 
se se es es 

The rapports between existence 
and being (existence being a participa- 
tion in being, a participation always 
susceptible to atrophy) explain Marcel’s 
method. They would also explain his 
moral and political choices which have 
been not only misunderstood, but 
wrongly set in opposition to metaphysi- 
cal perspective. Perhaps Madeleine 
Davy has somewhat evaded replying to 
these critics, though she could have 
done so by showing the link between 
ontology and practical attitudes. We 
cannot, in such a short article as this, 
fill this gap (though it would prove very 
interesting). Let us merely point out 
what could be the directive idea of such 
a study. Although reflections on ethics 
and political ethics have always been 
made without concern for other fields, 
Marcel rediscovers on the level of hu- 
man groupings the structure of inter- 
subjectivity which his phenomenologi- 
cal analyses of encounter, of love, etc., 
have disclosed. He also points up the 
inherent possibility of human freedom 
causing the beings who make up these 
groups to expand in a communion, to 
be degraded by dispersion, solitude and 
mechanization. Marcel has an acute 
awareness of the value of natural com- 
munities, but also of their frailty. 

Together with this he possesses a 
deep sense of the universality of values. 
But this universality is not that of a 
law. It is, as the great non-Kantian ra- 
tionalists and Bergson would have it, 
“the universality of a pattern.” (Cf. 
Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de 
la Religion). One might also say that 
it is the possibility that every being has 
to participate in being. Marcel, then, 
looks with horror on all those political 
attitudes which, presumably giving as- 
surances of humanity’s future well- 





being, misjudge man and individual vo- 
cations: it is the most evident form of 
lack of regard for what is human. It 
treats men as if they were identical 
things whose destiny we pretend to real- 
ize. This is to misunderstand freedom 
and love, for there is love and commun- 
ion only in freedom. It must be ad- 
mitted, moreover, that to respect the 
freedom of human vocations — all the 
time having disclosed the possibilities 
of their being lost that are inherent in 
this freedom — does not lead to an 
easy optimism. This is more true when 
this respect condemns all methods of 
violation of the human conscience, all 
propaganda and psychic treatments 
that seem, in our world of technical 
efficacy, to be the sole means of ob- 
taining statistical success. Hence, if we 
deny the value of such success, there 
remains only hope for a saving miracle 
of grace which faith can, perhaps, make 
allowances for, but which philosophic 
reflection cannot foretell. All human 
destiny brings with it an inescapable 
risk and Marcel has stressed this risk 
in his conference on Presence et Im- 
mortalité as well as in Mystére de 
VEtre. 

At the conclusion of this study, 
therefore, we state that Marcel’s origi- 
nality is not what we could call, in be- 
traying it, the results obtained about 
the essence of being, the connection be- 
tween philosophy and mystique, etc. 
And that is reassuring, for if there is 
only one Truth, it is indeed necessary 
to expect that all the great philoso- 
phers, down through the ages, hope at 
least for a fundamental intuition which 
they have expressed in oftentimes ex- 
ceedingly diverse languages. It seems 
to us that his originality lies in the 
acute awareness which he has of the 


method of reflection and into the in- 
volvement which the recognition of the 
nature of being implies. His originality 
also lies in his preoccupation not to be- 
tray this nature, not to objectivize it at 
each instant in the same way in which 
we speak of it and our illusory preten- 
tion to “possess” the truth. So that Mar- 
cel appears a permanent witness, an un- 
tiring guide on the road strewn with 
difficulties which philosophers are, in 
general, quick to forget once they think 
they have overcome them. And all the 
time there is no definitive victory. 

This is why Gabriel Marcel can in 
all truth be a mediator: he has always 
been conscious of writing for unbeliev- 
ers: “. .. . when I recapitulate what I 
have written since my conversion in 
1929, I must admit that I have always 
addressed myself to unbelievers.” (cited 
by M. Davey, p. 51). Unquestion- 
ably, no philosopher since Pascal has 
been so keenly aware of the effort that 
must be made to be such a mediator, to 
remake the way starting with the risk 
of falling into the deepest despair, and 
at the same time not watering down the 
reasons for despair. This awareness is 
certainly bound up with the feeling that 
“a metaphysics of being is a metaphy- 
sics of we are rather than a metaphy- 
sics of I think.” (Le Mystére de lEtre, 
T I, p. 12. Is it not the experience of 
love which has ultimately been the light 
guiding all of Marcel’s philosophic en- 
deavor? “If there is in me one unshak- 
able certainty, it is this: that a work 
forsaken by love can only be swallowed 
up in death. But it is also that there 
where love persists, there where it tri- 
umphs over all that tends to degrade it, 
death cannot not be conquered.” (Jbid., 
p. 185). As the Gospel says, “Qui non 
diligit manet in morte.” 


og Source: CRITIQUE. Juillet 1960, No. 158, pp. 636-652. “Notes sur l’Ontologie 
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The following article was written on the 
occasion of the awarding of “LE PRIX NA- 
TIONAL” to Gabriel Marcel. 


PHILOSOPHERS ARE 
usually a bit wary of the historians of 
philosophy because of what they have 
done to their fellow philosophers. But 
here Gabriel Marcel has nothing to fear. 
And not because there has been any lack 
of doctoral theses about his work. From 
one angle or another they have pounded 
away at his philosophy but his real, true 
thought will never be comprehended by 
any of them. His philosophy is greater 
than any academic study just as it over- 
flows his own written works. The 
thought of Marcel does not have philos- 
ophy for its object. It is not about phi- 
losophy. It is philosophy. Each position 
that he takes is blocked with a move- 
ment that will transcend that very po- 
sition. 


It is impossible to systematize his 
philosophy, to summarize it or to devi- 
talize its inner movement. He himself 
has tried this without too much success. 
But we should not think of him as a 
failure. We can fail truly only where 
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something is a real possibility. But the 
thought of Marcel by its very essence 
is a meditation continuously in act, re- 
fusing to be immobilized. 

About thirty years ago — in reply 
to what was perhaps an untimely ques- 
tion — the young philosopher told me 
of his intention to do a doctoral thesis 
on the philosophic foundations of mysti- 
cism (la mystique). A wonderful sub- 
ject. And you might say that it has be- 
come his whole work. But he himself 
must have soon discovered that he 
would never do a thesis. The very nature 
of his thought, for all practical pur- 
poses, refuses the external restraints of 
any “scholastic” or “academic” frame- 
work. It is within itself that it seeks and 
finds its own discipline. It is free. 

This is how Gabriel Marcel is made 
and there is nothing he can do about it. 
Like every philosopher he would have 
been pleased to succeed in building a 
vast synthesis where thought reveals its 
wholeness, its completeness, is well 
bound together, so perfectly structured 
from within that any one position is a 
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key to the meaning of the whole system. 
But he has always been wary of this 
sort of thing. He has rightly thought 
that a systematic exposition is legiti- 
mate only for objects that are them- 
selves systems. 

From the time of the very first ef- 
forts in the domain that he would even- 
tually make his own resistance to any 
systematization was evident. This was 
the time of the Journal de Métaphysique. 
It was conceived at first as a collection 
of observations and material for a fu- 
ture synthesis. But the development of 
Marcel’s own thought revealed that this 
would never be possible for him. On the 
contrary, he must seek philosophic truth 
along other lines. 

Since Marcel’s philosophy cannot 
be summarized perhaps we can localize 
it in relation to some well enough known 
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philosophic positions, for example, those 
of Descartes whom Charles du Bos once 
called the god of France. But in a coun- 
try that is easily characterized as Car- 
tesian, this is not true of Marcel. After 
his refusal to compromise reality for the 


sake of a system, being a non-Cartesian 
is his second unique characteristic. Of 
course he would never dream of deny- 
ing that if I think then I exist. But for 
him there is a question of what order 
to follow in the search for truth. And 
this is of first importance. To approach 
being from the side of thought fatally 
commits you to reduce being to thought. 
This is the story of idealism which Mar- 
cel has ceaselessly opposed. If you go 
along with Descartes then the stress 
must be on the Je Suis not on the Je 
Pense. This certitude dates from the . 
fears of the Journal de Métaphysique 
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(about 1914-1927) and gives the mean- 
ing to what is sometimes called (though 
not by Marcel himself) the existential- 
ism of Marcel. And it might be interest- 
ing to take a look at his thought as re- 
lated to this whole movement. 


At the time of the first Journal 
Marcel’s philosophy was in no way influ- 
enced by the phenomenologism of exist- 
ence in Germany. It was not only inde- 
pendent of them, it was specifically dif- 
ferent from them. These latter are in- 
deed of considerable importance. But 
actually they are dialectical treatments 
of experiences that were not native to 
the authors of the German phenomenol- 
ogies. Kierkegaard and Nietzsche were 
already dead when Karl Jaspers and 
Martin Heidegger undertook the phil- 
osophic exploitations of their respective 
destructive Christianity and atheistic 
propheticism. We must look to Kierke- 
gaard and Nietzsche to find the primi- 
tive existential experiences; intense, per- 
sonal, living. Upon these experiences 
Jaspers and Heidegger speculated to 
great depth. In this respect Marcel is 
quite different. His philosophic search 
begins from no other existential experi- 
ence than his own. From it alone he de- 
parts and to it alone he returns. He is 
his own Kierkegaard and his own Niet- 
zsche. 

There is no surprise at the richness 
of the material at Marcel’s disposition. 
He does not really depart. He installs 
himself and like an explorer drives deep 
into the depths of a forest that can never 
be crossed. I am, but what am I? To ask 
this question beginning with the “I” 
immediately available to me — to follow 
the answers across a personal life ex- 
ceptionally rich — to refuse the cutting 
and pruning that would substitute an 
abstract order for the complexity of the 
only valid object of philosophic reflec- 
tion — in brief, to philosophize other 
than by hear-say and to find philosophy 
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in oneself rather than in books: here in- 
deed is another unique characteristic of 
this philosopher who expects truth only 
from his own efforts. 


Involved in what he himself calls 
the “inexhaustible concrete,” Marcel 
does not live in the solitary meditations 
of an Amiel. He wrote a Journal. But he 
published it because of his great need to 
communicate and to communicate him- 
self. The classroom does not tempt him. 
But he likes to be surrounded by young 
minds, fascinated by his deep culture 
and taken by his willingness to share 
with them his own search for wisdom. 
Communication is possible and desirable 
for Marcel between persons who can 
give themselves because first of all they 
possess themselves and who know that 
they must look to others to discover 
themselves. 


This conviction explains the abhor- 
rence of Marcel (agreeing with Sartre 
on this one point) for a certain kind of 
over-simplified idealism which counted 
on the power of mind alone to unite men 
in the light of reason. He simply sees no 
foundation for such a hope because the 
more truth is impersonal and abstract, 
the less it unifies. The agreement of a 
hundred adding machines on one result 
forms no basis whatsoever for a society. 
The rather cool attitude of Marcel to- 
ward democracy has no other reason 
than this. An abstract rationalism that 
substitutes theoretic equality of indi- 
viduals for the rich variety of real per- 
sons makes all true fraternity impos- 
sible. There can be no real community 
between abstractions. 


This direct and concrete way of ap- 
proaching problems explains the grow- 
ing hold of Marcel on so many souls 
seeking a spiritual guide. His influence 
verifies one of his own teachings — the 
deeper you go into yourself the further 
along you are toward the meeting of 





someone else. The curiosity of an I to 
know itself naturally flowers into a liv- 
ing interest as to what others are. Right 
at this point is born Marcel’s dramas: 
they can at times be seen to come out 
of his own self in the course of philo- 
sophic analyses. His seeking is in the 
concrete. Discussion is about individual 
instances. And discussion as it analyses 
and takes apart begins to think of each 
of its moments in terms of a living be- 
ing who would incarnate one of the pos- 
sible answers to the questions asked. 
These ideas, seeking someone, manifest- 
ing a certain urgency to be incarnate be- 
fore us on a stage, show marvelously 
what is most personal in the method of 
Marcel. 

It is true that Marcel’s dramas have 
been read rather than portrayed up to 
the present time. However, when we re- 
read Le Monde Cassé, L’Iconoclaste or 
Un homme de Dieu we cannot help 
thinking that such works will eventually 
find a public worthy of them. Perhaps 
such a public already exists but too 
scattered. Of the thirty plays of Mari- 
vaux, how many are still on the stage? 
And the dramas of conscience enchant 
us still less than the subtilties of the 
heart. 

“The point of view of the philoso- 
pher,” Gabriel Marcel has said, “cor- 
responds to that of a man who is fully 
awake.” It is indeed that. And no other 
statement could better describe Marcel 
himself. He is awake to being, attentive 
to being, bears witness to being, is faith- 
ful to being — attitudes that are similar 
enough to him and none of which he can 
talk about very long without attribut- 
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ing to it creative power. And right here 
we touch the threshold of “ontological 
mystery.” Here we are at the point 
where the initial interrogation of man 
the pilgrim — a question about his own 
being — becomes a call and invocation. 
In recollection the I discovers something 
other and more deep than self. The I 
discovers an absolute Thou whose true 
name religion alone knows but toward 
whom philosophy can orientate us as 
toward a transcendent really beyond us. 
That is, if philosophy is true and faith- 
ful to concrete being. 

In his extraordinary essay, L’esprit 
de systéme, Peguy — with a skill remi- 
niscent of his best days — remarks that 
philosophies which are simply contented 
to tell the truth have no chance to sur- 
vive. If they deceive themselves, then 
they are false. And if they are true, no 
one recognizes any merit in simply re- 
porting the truth of things. Systems gain 
the day on every side. The more they 
are false, the more original they are, 
the more they are systems. 

Peguy was almost right, but not en- 
tirely so. For the work of Gabriel Mar- 
cel, while in no way a system, is assured 
of survival. And the reason is that the 
voyage of discovery among the infinite 
complexities of concrete being runs no 
danger of ending up at some dull verifi- 
cation that can be summed up in a 
simple formula. How rightly the Italian 
philosopher, Michele Federico Sciacca, 
called Marcel one day, “that most singu- 
lar figure — a thinker and an artist.” 
Such homage is unique. And what is 
still more remarkable, Gabriel Marcel 
merits it. 
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DE LEXISTENCE A LETRE 





INTRODUCTION by GABRIEL MARCEL 
FOR a BOOK by ROGER TROISFONTAINES 





One thing that is not deceptive, one thing that 
cannot deceive — and this is truly my most pro- 
found conviction — is discovery. We might say 
that in a certain sense the road that leads to self 
passes by another. But we must add immediately 
that the self so mediated has hardly anything in 
common with the initial self. In this sense, dis- 
covery, as I understand it can only belong to the 
religious dimension. 

In the light of this we can understand, as 
you have understood dear friend, the specific 
character of the method that has always been 
mine: the heuristic method. It is probably be- 
cause this has not been understood that some 
have so strangely misunderstood my attitude with 
reference to the concept. My attitude has never 
been negative. Actually, it is rather intuition that 
has always appeared to me somewhat suspect, 
especially Bergsonian intuition. However, the con- 
cept as a heuristic instrument tends to be con- 
founded with the idea, especially as this latter 
functions as an hypothesis. 


* . . * * 


I have spoken of humility. It seems to me 
that one of the marks of my work is that hu- 
mility is thought of as a prerequisite for ap- 
proaching truth. Philosophers until our day — 
with few exceptions, Peter Wust being the most 
outstanding — have generally admitted that in- 
terior dispositions do not enter into a man’s phi- 
losophizing. But this comes down to separating in 
an unacceptable way the man and the philosopher 
or of confusing the philosopher and the scientist. 
It is quite true that we need not ask whether a 
physicist or a biologist is spurred on in his re- 


search by personal ambition. But we might remark 
inere that however purifying scientific research 
may be because of the rigor of scientific disci- 
pline, it does not engage the whole of one’s being. 
With the philosopher it is quite different. You 
cannot philosophize authentically except with 
your whole self. And this is why pride can only 
mislead the metaphysician and build up in him 
pretensions of being God. And this can take place 
through atheism by a kind of simple substitution 
or through theologizing badly and being complete- 
ly unaware how much sacrilege there is in a the- 
ology that never suspects what is implied in the 
notion of the ineffability of God. 

Here, without a doubt, is the deep reason why 
whoever directs his thinking toward being must 
seek inspiration in the example of the saints who 

- just because they are saints — never sinned 
through pride. A long time ago I wrote that there 
seems to be en droit a rigorous parallelism, an 
analogy, between progress in the world of being 
and progress in holiness. This is not to say, of 
course, that the most eminent ontologist will pos- 
sess, by that very fact, the virtue of the saints. 
Nor is it to say that the saint could write an on- 
tological treatise. But we might say that the saint 
is living the ontological treatise the philosopher 
writes. He is living it in the domain of charity, 
in the order of being that is, and so is infinitely 
beyond the philosopher. 

If I have one wish, it is that theologians and 
scripture scholars, of which I am neither, would 
carry on and prolong my seeking along the lines 
I have just indicated. I am sure that your book 
(De lExistence 4 TEtre), so complete and so 
clear, would be a very great help in this work. 


| Source: DE L’EXISTENCE A L’ETRE. A study of the philosophy of Gabriel 
Marcel by Roger Troisfontaines, S.J.. 2 Volumes Louvain: E. Nau- 
welaerts and Paris: J. Vrin. 1955. From the preface to this work by 
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GABRIEL MARCEL IS 
known within existentialism as a con- 


vert to the Roman Catholic Church and 
as an opponent of Jean Paul Sartre. 
Marcel is primarily preoccupied with 
what he calls the “conditions” of human 
existence: with what makes it possible 
for man to be man. This anthropological 
question concerning the human-evist- 
ence of man (het menszihn-des-mensen) 
does not lend itself to a scientific solu- 
tion. It is metaphysical and religious. 
The sciences can only solve problems; 
the question of the human-existence of 
man is a meta-problem; consequently, 
if the sciences pretend to give a true 
picture of man, their portrayal is simply 
false. 

The scientific attitude is itself the 
product of a profane and uprooted man. 
It is itself metaproblematic, born in 
despair, and a sign of decadence. Science 
and technique, as well as the culture 
they produce, are created by an illusion 
of human autonomy and self-glorifica- 
tion. They are in essence a friutless at- 
tempt to escape the threat of le Néant 
(Nothingness), by refusing to call upon 
God and by making him superfluous. 
Marcel uncritically embraces the positiv- 
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ist dogma that science and technique 
inevitably alienate man from God. His 
reaction against positivism rests upon 
the acceptance of a thesis of positivism, 
with the result that his own rejection of 
science and technique is so reactionary 
that unless Marcel re-examines his po- 
sition, his own philosophy can only be a 
Sunday-philosophy, a philosophy for an 
elite who need not be concerned with the 
six days of labor. For Marcel science and 
technology inadvertently desecrate man. 
Science and practical life are the pro- 
duct of a profanation in which God is 
buried and human existence unrecog- 
nizably mutilated. The real and proper 
human-existence of man must be sought 
outside of such areas that are subject 
to human control. Whereas in former 
generations the idols of science and tech- 
nology signified progress, they are now 
smashed as the enemy and betrayer of 
humanity. 


Marcel would abstract man from 
the results of technical and scientific cul- 
ture and place him between the pole of 
fragile, perishable, temporal, mortal 
creatureliness, and the pole of inviolable, 
imperishable, supra-temporal, eternal 
reality. From the perspective of his 
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structural relation to the pole of perish- 
ability man is problematic — man in the 
deceitfulness, uncertainty and Fragwiir- 
digkeit of his existence. And the last 
word is here had by the abyss of death. 
And even when viewed in his relation- 
ship to the supra-temporal and imperish- 
able, man is still problematic, but now in 
a positive sense: for man can now en- 
close the doubt and despair of the prob- 
lematic man within the certainty of an 
affirmation of being and within the an- 
swer of the certainty of Being. Thus 
man now becomes a question that is no 
longer meaningless. Man can ask: who 
am I? A question that implies the ques- 
tion: Who am I, who asks: who am I? 
Without becoming involved in an infinite 
regress he is midway between the world 
of le Néant, death, Fragwiirdigkeit and 
fragile creatureliness, on the one hand, 
and the world of the affirmation of 
Being, which affords the answer to the 
Fragwiirdigkeit of creatureliness and en- 
ables man to recognize his paltry crea- 
tureliness as Fragwiirdigkeit. 


Man is able to ask the question 
“who am I?” on the basis of this “onto- 
logical world” and his participation in it. 
This question acquires meaning because 
of man’s participation in the world of 
paltry (nietige) creatureliness. For the 
latter world is itself a temptation to 
surrender and throw oneself into the 
arms of despair. Real philosophy ought 
to start with the possibility of suicide. 
A hypnotizing power leading to suicide, 
despair and treachery issues forth from 
the world where the human soul is in- 
cariuated. Such a suicide is a betrayal of 
man’s position “between the two 
worlds”; but it is normal, since imposed 
by man’s being incarnated in “this” 
world. It is abnormal when man here 
feels at home. Middle class society is a 
flight from the nullity of creatureliness, 
from the normal despair of this life, 
from the question: who am I? Man re- 
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treats into bourgeois culture and moral- 
ity to escape the threat of creaturely- 
nothingness. For he can here find refuge 
in order, regularity, certainty, safety, 
and rationality. The man of the Enlight- 
enment lives here; here there is human 
certainty, including that of death, cer- 
tainty from the cradle to the grave, and 
“my” death is here withdrawn from me. 
Here man is no longer the real étre in- 
carné, he is not himself. He has become 
one of the crowd, one who believes in 
“science” and the latest “wonders of 
technique,” one who is in agreement 
with the last article in his newspaper. 
Here he identifies himself with public 
opinion, while philosophy and religion 
are regarded as alien and disturbing 
contraband from an illegal world. 


Within the world of the bourgeoisie, 
man is a function, a civil servant, a cog 
in the social wheel, a number, a chip, 
and nothing more. Here he is fully or- 
ganized and he identifies himself with 
his function, with his birth certificate; 
he sees and knows himself solely 
through the eyes of others, of public 
opinion, of society, and its organiza- 
oe 


Although he doesn’t know it, middle 
class man is an atheist, since he is a 
part of an all-inclusive organization for 
the self-protection of humanity via 
science, technique and organization .. . . 
What need can he then have of a tran- 
scending life, a refuge outside of individ- 
ual and social certainties. Having once 
fled from the world of the metaprob- 
lematic, he now only knows that of the 
problematic, which will receive a tech- 
nical, organizational, and/or scientific 
solution; if not today, then tomorrow. 
Bourgeois man is, therefore, as the sci- 
entist, uprooted and profane, and thus is 
in his totality de-humanized, deperson- 
alized and alienated from real human ex- 
istence. He is man-in-decadence. 





Now one can agree with Ricoeur, 
indeed it is desirable to do so, that Mar- 
cel is at least in danger of being a re- 
actionary. What does he actually want? 
Does he wish to destroy all organ- 
ization of human society? What would 
happen then? Marcel doesn’t even ask 
this question. Instead he limits himself 
to a fruitless critique, and has therefore 
no message for contemporary man. Or if 
he has a message it is for an elite who 
can afford the luxury of a philosophic 
life and can live between the world of 
paltry creatureliness and participation 
in the metaproblematic Mystery of 

In our judgment Marcel’s basic er- 
ror is that he accepts as normal the 
same secularized concept of the modern 
scientific and technical man as his posi- 
tivist opponents: that whenever science 
and technique are in power, God is ipso 
facto superfluous. In consequence the 
way to God for Marcel must by-pass 
the office, the factory and the labora- 
tory, for in ordinary life not only God, 
but also man as man is superfluous. We 
can recognize the danger of scientism 
and unwarranted organization but Mar- 
cel’s exposé of modern man deserves in 
turn to be exposed at least as a grandi- 
ose misapprehension, if not as the spirit- 
ual pride of a “philcsophic” attitude 
that pretends to be a form of spiritual 
humility. Marcel holds that if we mo- 
mentarily forget the area of science and 
technique we can arrive at reality as it 
really is, where man loses his illusions 
and returns to the real human-existence 
of man. 

Marcel is very careful to distinguish 
between persons who really “are,” really 
“exist,”’ and those who are uprooted and 
profane, those who live in the category 
of “having.” Man, as an étre incarné, 
consists of soul and body, but not in the 
sense that man “has” a body as an in- 
strument. He not only has a body, but 


he also is his body. The converse, how- 
ever, does not hold: it cannot be said 
that the body “has” a soul and also “is” 
the soul. For priority is assigned to the 
soul; man is a soul, not body. But he is 
a soul which has and is a body. Marcel 
rightly rejects the notion that our soul 
has and uses a body in the manner in 
which our hand “has” and uses an in- 
strument. Marcel rejects every instru- 
mental, spiritualistic, and dualistic an- 
thropology; man is an incarnated being. 


Man is essentially inseparable from 
creaturely nothingness because this 
being-incarnate is the proper and es- 
sential mode of man’s existence. How- 
ever, because man is more than his cor- 
porality, he is not identical with this 
creaturely nothingness. Man transcends 
his body as freedom, in a spirituality 
that is possible because man participates 
not only in the “world” of creaturely 
nothingness, but also in the world of 
Being. . . . “Having” a body includes the 
possession of one’s own property within 
the world of creaturely nothingness. 
The door is thus open to avarice which 
lies at the root of human apostasy. 
Man’s avarice knows no limits; it stimu- 
lates science, technique, organization 
and work through which man tries to 
fortify himself against his creaturely 
nothingness, while idolatrously resting 
on his own possessions, to which he is 
the willing slave. . . . Man’s possessions 
are his lord and master. They alienate 
him from himself, rob him of his free- 
dom, and separate him from the expe- 
rience of his own nulity and of his own 
participation in “Being.” . . . The idola- 
trous world of perverted “possession” 
must be abandoned if the true reality 
of man is to be reached. The real man is 
the man who has nothing, and who, al- 
though he “has” a body, has this only in 
the sense of “being” this body. Anyone 
who “has” a body in any other sense 
is alienated from his own corporality. . . . 
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Man belongs to two worlds. He is 
confronted by le Néant and l’Etre, with 
betrayal or the reception of Being, with 
the temporal and with the eternal... . 
Man is here placed within the situation 
of the encounter. He cannot escape being 
confronted by le Néant and l’Etre, and 
when he is confronted neutrality is im- 
possible; even the alleged neutrality of 
scientific thought is really an acceptance 
of le Néant, a deed of despair. The am- 
bivalence of human life enables it to be 
described as the dream of the constant 
human decision for or against le Néant 
and for or again l’Etre. 

Whoever chooses le Néant, chooses 
against l’Etre; whoever rejects le Néant, 
accepts and welcomes l’Htre. There is no 
third way. It is for this reason that 
man’s existence is existence-in-encoun- 
ter, and as such is a never ending test. 
Man experiences nothing that is not an 
épreuve. Human life is tense and dra- 
matic; it is torn between falling into 
le Néant and nihilism, and the tran- 
scending, ascending life, in which man 
chooses Being and participation in 
Being; chooses the Mystery in faith, 
hope, and love; chooses the eternity 
which in time transcends time. The ques- 
tion “who am I?” can be asked meaning- 
fully if and only if it is not isolated from 
the question “where am I?” In which 
fundamental situation do I experience 
myself? It then is apparent that man 
ever experiences himself in a “hic et 
nunc” where freely he is confronted by 
le Néant and l’Etre. 

. . . For Marcel man is in a situa- 
tion of permanent confrontation with 
le Néant and l’Etre, and yet he is not 
a part of the situation, but he possesses 
rather a relative sovereignty with re- 
spect to it. His sovereignty is relative 
for he cannot resist the situation itself. 
He never ceases to be a homo viator, on 
the path between le Néant and PEtre, 
between the abyss of nothing and the 
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ground of Being, of the grace of Being. 
He cannot escape, but within this basic 
situation he can give sovereign answers 
to the challenge of le Néant and the call 
of Etre, so that his life is as it were the 
chain of his sovereign responses. Man 
is thus enmeshed in the situation, en- 
compassed by it, and yet, on the other 
hand, he encompasses it within himself, 
and this dialectic is for Marcel essential 
for human existence. 


It has been correctly noted by Ri- 
coeur that man’s freedom-in-situation is 
determined by the confrontation with 
Being and the grace of Being. . . . Marcel 
does not hold to a purely autonomous 
freedom. The driving force of his phi- 
losophizing is admittedly found in Being 
and in the confrontaton with Being. The 
confrontation with le Néant only serves 
as a springboard to hurl man into con- 
frontation with Being so he may find 
refuge in Being, le Toi absolu. But this 
does not obviate the fact that Marcel’s 
idea of freedom signifies a decisive au- 
tonomous and self-sufficient counter- 
pole to the power of Being. And it is 
for this reason that Marcel introduces 
the striking distinction in Phomme prob- 
lematique between God’s creation and 
God’s production. In the case of what 
God produces there is no room for free- 
dom; but it is different with man whom 
God has created because God has here 
limited himself and has thereby created 
un vide. Because of this man can be free. 
The only possible basis of human free- 
dom is thus nothing less than an onto- 
logical, essential godlessness of human 
existence. Marcel here accepts without 
qualification the concept of autonomy of 
atheistic humanism. Human freedom 
arises in an area that is distinct from 
the encounter with God and the grace 
of God. It is true of course that man is 
created in this freedom to this end, that 
in the encounter with the divine grace 
of Being he is able to accept or to reject 











Being. Nevertheless, although kept in 
the background, a fundamental Godless- 
ness, an absence-of-encounter, is a 
necessary condition for Marcel’s idea of 
freedom. The being of man — his free- 
dom — is something more and some- 
thing different from an opponent or 
partner of God; it is primarily the de- 
sertion of God, Godlessness, and it is, 
therefore, the unlimited human power 
of self-determination. 


We would not in anyway forget that 
Marcel is in constant opposition to Sar- 
tre’s idea of freedom and autonomy; 
however, Marcel cannot get along with- 
out it. For man’s confrontation with le 
Néant — as incarnate being — and with 
VEtre — as participating in the world 
of Being, intersubectivity — is not con- 
stitutive of his idea of freedom. To an 
atheistic humanism such a confrontation 
with Being and the afflux d’étre pro- 
ceeding from Being is an undermining 
of the idea that freedom can function 
only in a vide. Marcel is therefore not 
only the philosopher of the Mystery of 
Being, but also the philosopher of the 
paradox of the encounter of a godless 
“being” with the fulness of the mystery 
of divine Being. 

Marcel’s entire philosophy stands or 
falls with this intrinsically antinomical 
basic idea. And the latter reoccurs in 
his second idea of freedom: the freedom 
to accept or reject the grace offered in 
the inevitable encounter with le Néant. 
It is within man’s power to totally reject 
but his acceptance can only be partial 
since the influx of the flow of being has 
the upper hand, even though the coop- 
eration of the part of rman remains a to- 
tally independent factor. 

This second idea of freedom would 
lose all its meaning without the atheis- 
tic humanistic idea of freedom. And this 
is even more true of Marcel’s third no- 
tion of freedom: that the highest level 
that human freedom can attain is 


reached when freedom “frees itself 
from itself,” in a spiritual suicide. By 
means of this self sacrifice the self limi- 
tation of God and the ontological vide 
which he “created” is abolished with 
the result that freedom is entirely ab- 
sorbed by Being and its Grace, totally 
resolved into the mystery and eternity 
of Being, so that mon étre is taken up 
into Etre. Thus an anti-humanistic hu- 
manism provides the port of entry to 
the kingdom in which man is destined to 
participate fully in Being and thus to be 
made divine. Sartre would emphasize 
this anti-humanism; it is our judgment, 
however, that Marcel does an injustice 
to the Christian faith by characterizing 
it as anti-humanistic and semi-human- 
istic. 


Marcel’s thought is here controlled 
by an Augustinian theme. From an 
eschatological point of view divine grace 
is everything; but for the homo viator 
it is essentially both a breech of human 
sovereignty, of the human-existence of 
man, and of God’s creaturely activity: 
the creation of a sphere of Godilessness. 
The Achilles heel of Marcel’s entire phi- 
losophy can be seen here. As philosophy 
it would be autonomous with respect to 
God’s grace; it does not pretend to be a 
Christian philosophy in the strict sense. 
For its eschaton, its end is philosophic 
suicide. And the latter is the conditio- 
sine-qua-non of divine grace; and it 
alone, as a form of self redemption, 
make divine redemption possible. Mar- 
cel’s philosophy is a dialectic of freedom 
and grace, of man and God, in which an 
indespensible atheistic-humanistic view 
of man provides its hyper-modern char- 
acter. And it is precisely the metaprob- 
lematic encounter of man and God which 
spells out Marcel’s philosophic defeat. 
For Marcel’s humanistic philosophy of 
existence ends in the affirmation of 
Being which, in the last analysis, is a 
Self-affirmation of Being in which man 
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ontologically experiences himself 
through the grace of Being, and which, 
as the Self-affirmation of Being, takes 
away the last area of free human de- 
cision. And it is precisely this ending 
that spells the end of this philosophy 
and way of philosophizing. For to the 
degree that Marcel’s philosophy is con- 
trolled by this ending as the mystery of 
Being, it is not philosophy as Marcel 
has defined it: a self-reflection of man 
in which man is autonomously com- 
petent to make himself a question. 

The hidden player on the instru- 
ment of Marcel’s philosophical thought 
is an ontology of Being that in essence 
is an anti-humanistic theology in a pseu- 
do-humanistic dress. Its deficiency from 
our point of view is that it does not op- 
pose humanism as humanism, but rather 
exploits the latter’s idea of sovereignty 
to the utmost degree by letting it cul- 
minate in the soverign liberation of one’s 
self from one’s own sovereignty. 

We encounter something analogous 
in Marcel’s idea of situation. As we have 
already indicated man is stretched as it 
were between l’Etre and le Néant. This 
ambivalent situation is so essential for 
Marcel that if man was not “incar- 
nated,” and did not participate in the 
world of temporality, perishability and 
paltry creatureliness, he would also lack 
the springboard that enables him to be 
a transcending being, and would as ho- 
mo viator be ever faced with the decision 
as to whether or not he would choose 
God. The temptation arising from le Né- 
ant to decide freely in favor of le Néant, 
unfaithfulness, treachery and temporal- 
ity is for Marcel structurally indispen- 
sible for his entire ontology of Mystery. 
Man must be in creaturely need to be 


able to take refuge in l’Etre. Hope can- 
not arise apart from a situation of de- 
spair, trust cannot appear apart from a 
situation of treachery, and apart from a 
temporality, which essentially chal- 
lenges and excludes all trust and faith 
in immortality. This faith in Etre can- 
not be faith. Without le Néant there can 
not be an “afflux”’ of Etre. Thus God’s 
communication of Being is driven to the 
boundaries of human existence to the 
crisis and threat of human existence: 
the ontology of the mystery of Being 
has as its indispensible correlative the 
nihilogy of a creaturely nullity, wherein 
creatureliness is essentially bound to the 
uncreated Néant. As Bonhoeffer has 
pointed out: God does not stand here 
in the middle of life. There is here no 
place for l’Etre and its revelation and 
communication. Creatureliness does not 
positively refer to God, but to the degree 
that death is its essential characteristic, 
it refers to negative elements. The af- 
firmation of being includes the note- 
worthy, toi, tu ne mourras pas. The con- 
frontation with death is again inescap- 
able. 

Marcel shares this gnosticizing and 
orphic doctrine of a deficience ontolo- 
gique of the creaturely with all philoso- 
phy of existence. And it is not less heret- 
ical simply because it may give expres- 
sion to the modern feeling of life. It 
leads rather to the fringe of a ditheism; 
it removes the created world from God, 
opposes the creature to an (imaginary) 
idolatrous idea of le Néant: an idea that 
is incompatible with Biblical thought. 
The Biblical creation out of nothing is 
in nowise to be confused with creation 
out of le Néant. A mé-ontology is essen- 
tially pagan. 


a Source: Philosophia Reformata. 22 Jaargang, 2 Kwartaal 1957, pp. 78-94. “Ga- 
briel Marcel.” Selected Translation, 


Presentation: David Freeman, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 
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THE BREATHTAKING 
wonder of the beginning and the end 
of life is echoed in the early psalms and 
hymns of the Indian Vedas. As in the 
first stages of all religions, the wonders 
of creation are blended under a cosmo- 
logical light. They appeared to the early 
seers of northern India as separated or 
only loosely tied together. The golden 
circle that arises each day after the 
waning night, the splendor and strength 
of the day, the motherly earth, the liv- 
ing air, the moving water, the broad 
horizon or space, were for them both 
symbolic and real. To these five eternal 
elements they directed their worship. It 
is surprising that vyoma, space or un- 
endingness, was included among the pri- 
mary elements. The activities and re- 
lations of these powers and potencies 





by Amiya Chakravarty a ” 


were divinized as in Hellenic and Zoro- 
astrian mythology; anthropomorphic 
wishes and dreams were attributed to 
them. 


An extreme majesty and otherness 
were associated with life and the every- 
day earth, with food, birth and death, 
with the seasons, the harvest, the herd 
and the hearth: and a right relation to 
all these made you religious. Gradually, 
through the prayers offered to this 
heavenly host, there appeared the idea 
of the Unknown God — mentioned al- 
ready in the tenth hymn of the Rig- 
Veda — and following it the knowledge 
of the divine person, Purushah, and Pi- 
tah, the divine father. 


“Him I have recognized above all 
the darkness; him, the radiant 
one.”’ 








To the light beyond all light these 
hymns were dedicated. Praiti, the divine 
element and source of all that is and 
moves becomes the eternal truth that 
unifies everything. With him, the Brah- 
man, the exalted being, are we to seek 
union, with him our soul or Atman live 
in divine communion. The most startling 
lyric of the spirit is found in the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, shining with unend- 
ing inspiration. The first ray is pre- 
served in printed Sanskrit verse. To hear 
the authentic voice you need only to 
open a shloka or a mantram. 

No two religions have the same 
proportions or the same stress, yet the 
basic knowledge and ideas in the spirit- 
ual writings of humanity are surpris- 
ingly similar. The idea of the personi- 


times, is based on methods in the spirit- 
ual life. It encompasses the truth of 
action and will, it rules body and will 
and it seeks the ascent of consciousness 
and all its manifestation into higher life. 

We will examine several of these 
principles more closely, but it is neces- 
sary to know that while prayers and 
meditation were practiced, the individ- 
ual and the community were not im- 
prisoned at a stage of negation of life. 
In the holy books of early Hindu times 
a large number of activities are named 
and lively pictures of banquets and fes- 
tive plays are sketched. The sorrow of 
death, the tender love of one’s neighbor 
and comrade in field and woods, feasting 
and sacrifices, and the redeeming joy of 
service are interwoven in the texts of 


15 Jahrgang ... Juii 1960... pp. 747-752 
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fied divinity, the father, and the neces- 
sity of an inner and external union with 
him, might be noted as the foundation 
of the religion of man. There follows 
the recognition of the urgency of per- 
sonal purity reached through kindness, 
service to others and correct living, so 
that the individual can recognize his 
divine nature and enter into it. The con- 
ditions of “service” through purity of 
thought and deed as well as the appar- 
ently undeserved sudden “divine grace” 
are also mentioned in the early Indian 
writings. The entire system of Yoga, 
which was introduced later in Vedantic 
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the Upanishads. Magic words give way 
to reasoned striving after causes. Medi- 
tation is accomplished by Bhakti, or de- 
voted and joyous love. Already in the 
Upanishads the coalescing paths of in- 
tellect, action and loving reverence are 
laid down. The Gita creates from these 
sources, adds further uses and a clarify- 
ing analysis. 


As an early expression of sorrow 
over death we find this verse in the 
Vedas: 


“Open wide, O Earth, and do not 
weigh heavily upon him, approach 








him y and greet him with 

y assistance, as a loving 
mother hides her son with her 
skirt, so envelop this man to thy- 
self, O Earth, our mother.” 


While this strikes a deep pastoral 
note, descriptions of the stream, as the 
meeting point of many rivers and at the 
same time unity with the eternal ocean, 
lie on another level. There is life and 
there is death — yet we reach trans- 
cendental life in God. It is explained to 
us that eternity is here on the earth 
where we live. “Listen to me, children 
of the immortal one, this is our heaven- 
ly earth.” Eternity is not in the beyond 
as something separated, but eternity be- 
gins here, and the beyond is a part of 
this eternal reality. 


It is not necessary to cite chapter 
and verse to prove Indian belief in un- 
ion with God in prayer. This attitude 
leads to a devout life in deed. The IS4 
Upanishad begins with ISA or God, in 
whom we live and move, and in the next 
verse immediately bestows upon us the 
obligation to live actively “for a hun- 
dred years,” because in the life of true 
activity, without fear or greed or petty 
wishes, our spiritual fulfillment lies. 
Nothing is refused except what is un- 
true; everything that is love, deed and 
warmth, is approved as the most proper 
sphere and blessing of man. It is strange 
that a religious system that clearly 
places the life of the father of the family 
in the middle of a normal, spiritual life, 
is still characterized by some as life- 
renouncing. The “four stages” describe 
exactly the phases of the beginner or 
pupil, lead through a full life of service, 
friendly dispositions toward fellow men 
and participation, until they reach the 
quality of ripeness when through mellow 
old age freedom from pressing respon- 
sibilities is reached. The last ‘stage of 
being prepared for the further journey 
is neither sad nor anxious, but a brave 


and joyful meeting with death, which is 
not an emptiness or end, but a new 
being. In the Hindu writings the im- 
mortality of the spirit and the various 
ideas of Godlikeness and union with God 
after death are discussed. Also the 
Buddhistic doctrines of Nirvana, as 
modern scholars know, do not mean 
nothingness or extinction, but an inde- 
scribable condition of being, transcend- 
ency. Buddha did not build a preten- 
tious ethical system that leads over the 
eightfold path of kindness, sympathy, 
service, devotion and sincerity — all 
surrounded by a complicated terminol- 
ogy — just to cast man out into utter 
emptiness. It is on the contrary to be 


‘assumed that Nirvana or Brahma-Nir- 


vana (Nirvana in God), as Buddha 
sometimes calls it, is attained through 
the deliverances of the ego as well as 
through the enlargement of the self — 
two simultaneous and deeply integral 
things closely connected with each 
other. This would be another description 
of the resurrection to the eternal life. 
But, the immortal life, full of joy and 
illumined by sympathy for others (both 
ahimsa and maitra), has already begun 
here; here lies the secret of spiritual and 
fulfilled human life. Thus spoke Buddha: 


“Do not deceive your neighbor, de- 
spise no one no matter who he be, 
even in anger never seek to harm 
anyone by means of your bodies, 
words or thought. Just as a mother 
maintains her only son with means 
of her own life, so does the bound- 
less emotion of love for all crea- 
tures preserve.” 


Then Buddha continues in the same 
sermon: 


“What is above you and what is 
beneath you and what is all around 
you, preserve for everything your 
sympathy and the ess emo- 
tion of love which is without con- 
tradiction, without any desire to 
injure, without any enmity. 
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“To live in such thoughts while one 
stands, goes, sits or lies, until sleep 
overtakes him, that is the meaning 
of living in Brahma.” 


In Buddha’s thought the worship of 
God, love and deed become a joyful ad- 
venture of the spiritual life. The ‘em- 
phasis on the subduing of pain and sor- 
row and which is so often recalled in 
Buddhism, should not divert us from its 
principal message. 


In decades of service of the poor 
and needy in forest and village and in 
the midst of swarming crowds of hu- 
manity, Buddha preached his Dharma, 
the life and the nature of being, be- 
yond his eightieth birthday. From the 
holy ones and the seers of Vedantic 
times until Ramakrishna and Gandhi 
the basic truths of life have been 
preached in India, especially in the sense 
of moral, devoted and divine life. Hap- 
piness springs from the inexpressible 
virtue of acting and worship of God. 
Boundless joy, freed by the great spirit- 
ual leaders of India, has changed the 
life of men. India as well as other con- 
tinental and island cultures of Asia have 
received and responded to the earnest 
message of life. 


Two further teachings should be 
noted. Neti, or the logic of denying the 
negative, has often been insufficiently 
explained. It is the predecessor of the 
saying: Asthi—Iti, he is what also says, 
Neti, he is not that. Untruth or part 
truth is put aside until the tranquil, eter- 
nal, absolute truth is reached. On a more 
intimate level the beloved can say to her 
friend not this and not that, not my 
adornment, not my dress, not my exter- 
nal beauty, but myself — that is what 
you love, that is yours. Nowhere is the 
idea of the absolute divine reality de- 
nied, but the acknowledgment is some 
times accompanied by a deeper search 
beyond what is relatively true, partly 
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true or untrue. Words are unable to 
reach the depth, and even the spirit is 
not able to conceive it. The boundless 
can only be measured with love, all 
external means and measure fail. To love 
him, to serve him, we must acknowledge 
the reality and avoid an all too worthy, 
externalized approach. The negation of 
the negative is only one of the methods 
of spiritual logic. The Upanishads as 


‘well as the Gita show a solid basis. 


A presentation of the teaching of 
Karmas entails difficulties. To simplify 
the matter, we distinguish two parts. 
The second part would start from here. 
There would hardly be a difference of 
opinion about the ethical correctness 
of a teaching which demands from us 
purity and truth of every thought, word 
and action, so that we can have a good 
future. Every step is growth and if the 
eternal life does not depend upon what 
we do here, the ethical imperative as 
well as the spiritual significance would 
be lost. Thus Karma means true Karma, 
or deed, and we are shown how to fol- 
low the way of the good and to live 
true in thought and act. 


The first part of the Karma is more 
speculative. What we are now must find 
its explanation in what was before. 
There are differences of opinion on how 
the differences, failures and tragedies of 
the personal lives and characters are 
to be explained. The Karma doctrine at- 
tempts to construct bridges, to partially 
explain and to establish causality. In 
this entire search there is nothing un- 
reasonable or odd. What we are is some- 
how based on what we were before. 
There is a large number of specific ideas 
that were accepted by Indian thinkers 
of all centuries about the explanation of 
this “before-aspect” of Karma. Conjec- 
tures of all kinds are presented con- 
cerning the actual consequences of our 
present and future thoughts and deeds. 





Also reincarnation, as human idea 
of continued life and being in some 
other form is founded on the idea of 
immortality and can be easily under- 
stood from this point of view. We are, 
we cannot cease to be, we will continue 
in some form of reality which we do not 
recognize now. Individual ideas of rein- 
carnation are again another matter. The 
teaching of the migration of souls be- 
longs to a category of philosophy that 
can lead to diverse speculations and ex- 
positions. In every religion there are 
words such as heaven, higher regions, 
higher beings, angels, transfigured souls, 
etc., to give expression to ideas that de- 
note life after death. Likewise the cor- 
responding idea of punishment for sin, 
of suffering and elevation through suf- 
fering, of moving upwards from lower 
stages through redemption, has found 
entry in many forms into the religions 
of man. Individual instances must not 
divert us from the universal ideas of 
man and from the seeking after the 
mystery of birth and death and the be- 


yond. Seldom did there appear to be any 
inconsistencies for the seers and holy 
ones of old India. On the threshold of 
exalted knowledge, investigations cease. 
This knowledge was shared with us only 
through their words, their silence, their 
shining love, their kindness and holiness 
of being. Often the language of mysti- 
cism was the language of the seer. Ra- 
makrishna sometimes used a familiar 
metaphor, or he was in a stage of con- 
sciousness which shared himself, or he 
spoke through a simple word of love. 
The language of Buddha, that of loving 
silence, is there for us to see. 


It is not difficult for followers of 
other divine teachings to understand the 
spiritual tradition of India. There are 
differences of stress and sometimes 
background and circumstances are dif- 
ferent, but the human situation and the 
religious seeking are the same for all 
men. Sometimes the divine light shone 
brightly on men’s search, sometimes 
dimly. We must simply follow the light. 


ie Source: UNIVERSITAS. 15 Jahrgang, Juli 1960, pp. 747-52. “Metaphysische 
Vorstellungun in der indischen Philosophie.” Complete Translation. 
Presentation: Dominic Gerlach, c.pp.s., St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana. 
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